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What’s Ahead? 








Committee Hearings 


Dec, 5-9 -- PROFESSIONAL BOXING, Senate Judiciary 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subc. 


Political Events 
Nov. 8 -- ELECTION DAY. 


Other Events 
Nov, 2 -- LOUISIANA RELIEF CUT, hearing on whether 


the state’s cut of dependent children from relief 
rolls violated federal law; Health, Education and 
Welfare Department, Washington. 

Nov, 3-5 -- PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMER- 
ICA, 13th national conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Nov. 9-12 -- NATIONAL OIL JOBBERS COUNCIL, annual 
meeting, Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 10-12 -- NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSN.,, 75th meet- 
ing and advisory council sessions, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 

Nov. 11-17 -- NATIONAL ASSN, OF REAL ESTATE 
BOARDS, 53rd annual convention, Adolphus Hotel, 
Dallas. 

Nov. 13-16 -- ASSN, OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, con- 
vention, Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

Nov. 13-16 -- NATIONAL ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 
CONTROL ASSN., 23rd annual convention, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Nov. 13-16 -- NATIONAL LICENSED BEVERAGE ASSN., 
llth annual convention, Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas. 

Nov. 14-16 -- AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 
40th annual meeting, Conrad Hilton, Palmer House 
and Congress Hotels, Chicago. 

Nov. 14-16 -- 47th NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CON- 
VENTION, National Foreign Trade Council, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Nov. 14-18 -- AIR LINE PILOTS ASSN. (AFL-CIO), con- 
vention, Carillon Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Nov. 14 -- NATIONAL ASSN OF REAL ESTATE 
EDITORS, convention, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 

Nov. 14-16 -- SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 
ASSN., conference, Boca Raton, Fla. 


Editor and President: Henrietta and Nelson Poynter. 


Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Nov. 14-18 -- SCIENCE WRITERS CONFERENCE, 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kan. 

Nov. 15 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF HOME BUILDERS, re- 
gional mortgage clinic and rental housing confer- 
ence, DuPont Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Nov. 15-17 -- BUILDING RESEARCH INSTITUTE, fall 
conference, Shoreham Hotel, Washington. 

Nov. 16-18 -- NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSN., con- 
vention, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Nov. 16-19 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EDITOR- 
IAL WRITERS, Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va. 

Nov. 17-18 -- FREEDOM OF INFORMATION CONFER- 
ENCE, School of Journalism, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Nov. 17-19 -- INTERNATIONAL LABOR PRESS ASSN., 
conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit. 

Nov. 26-30 -- AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSN., 37th an- 
nual congress, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

Nov. 27-30 -- NATIONAL ASSN, OF FOOD CHAINS, 27th 
annual meeting, Americana Hotel, Miami Beach. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 1 -- NATIONAL MILK PRODUCERS FED- 
ERATION, 44th annual convention, New Orleans. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 1 -- POPULAR PRICE SHOE SHOW OF 
AMERICA, National Assn. of Shoe ChainStores, New 
Yorker and Sheraton-Atlantic Hotels, New York, N.Y. 

Nov. 27-Dec. 2 -- INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN, OF 
AMERICA, 49th annual convention, Hollywood Beach 
Hotel and The Diplomat, Hollywood, Fla. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1 -- VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSN, OF 
AMERICA, annual convention, Schroeder Hotel, Mil- 
waukee., 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3 -- SIGMA DELTA CHI, PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNALISTIC FRATERNITY, 5lst convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York. 


Dec, 10-14 -- NATIONAL FOOD BROKERS ASSN., 
national food sales conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


Dec, 11-15 -- AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION, 42nd convention, City Auditorium and Denver 
Hilton Hotel, Denver. U.S. Bureau of the Budget 
Director Maurice H. Stans and Sen. Frank J, Lausche 
(D Ohio) will speak. 

Dec, 12-14 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON WATER 
POLLUTION, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington. 
Dec. 12-15 -- INDUSTRIAL BUILDING EXPOSITION 

AND CONGRESS, New York Coliseum, N.Y. 
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VOTE STUDY SHOWS PARTIES SPLIT ON FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The role of the Federal Government is one of the 
few constants of American political controversy. From 
the beginnings of the Republic down to the present, 
public issues ranging from slavery to subsidies have found 
men divided on the question of federal responsibility and 
power. It is perhaps the central question posed in the 
1960 electoral campaign. 

That being so, Congressional Quarterly undertook a 
study of roll--call voting in the 86th Congress, in an 
attempt to provide both a qualitative and quantitative 
yardstick by which to measure the positions of Members 
with respect to the nature, scope, and extent of the 
federal role. Such an analysis was deemed to be 
potentially more meaningful and less open to misinter- 
pretation than CQ’s former study of Economy Support. 
(1959 Almanac, p. 147) 


TEST VOTES 


A total of 602 questions were put to a roll-call vote 
in 1959 and 1960 -- 422 inthe Senate and 180 in the House. 
Few of the questions were simple although many, in 
practice, were pro forma, The issues raised required 
anywhere from one roll call to 45 (in the case of civil 
rights) to be resolved. Rarely was the alternative 
presented as one of doing something or nothing. 

It was clear, nevertheless, that a number of questions 
put to a record vote presented a choice between a larger 
and a smaller federal role. Sometimes the alternative 
lay between maintaining and enlarging an existing pro- 
gram; sometimes between initiating a smaller ora larger 
program; sometimes between maintaining the status quo 
and diminishing the federal role. 

For its Federal Role study, CQ selected 14 Senate 
roll calls (eight in 1959, six in 1960) and 12 House roll 
calls (seven in 1959, five in 1960) that offered a choice, 
as described above, between a larger and a smaller 
federal role. While additional votes might have been 
selected, it was decided to include no more than one 
roll call per ‘‘issue,’’ Each of the test votes selected 
is described in detail on following pages. 

Most, but not all, of the test votes involved the 
question of federal expenditure. These included roll 
calls bearing on such major legislative controversies as 
federal aid to housing, airports, depressed areas, and 
schools, as well as lesser disputes concerning subsidies 
for the fishing industry and lead and zinc producers. 
Some of the test votes involved no question of money, 
but rather federal-state relations. This was the case 
with roll calls dealing with the doctrine of federal pre- 
emption, the handling of labor disputes, and the extent of 
federal authority to prevent the denial of civil rights. 

No attempt was made to select votes of equal im- 
portance, or to weight those selected to reflect their 
relative importance. Thus the quantitative results of 
the analysis, set forth below, are only indicative of a 
broad situation; to describe accurately the position taken 
by an individual Member respecting the federal role, 
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account must be taken of his position on each of the test 
votes. 

All but two of these 26 roll calls, incidentally, 
found a majority of Democrats opposing a majority of 
Republicans; party loyalty may thus have been an im- 
portant factor in determining the positions taken by some 
Members on one or more of the test votes. 


SUPPORT SCORES 


To derive scores for each Member, CQ determined, 
for each of the test votes, whether a ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ 
constituted support for a larger federal role or fora 
smaller federal role, relative tothe alternative presented. 
(This ‘‘key’’ is noted following the description of each 
roll call.) Members were then credited with support for 
a larger or smaller role, for each of the test votes. To 
achieve maximum coverage, announced stands as wellas 
‘‘yea’’ and ‘‘nay’’ votes were counted. These were then 
added to derive the number of times each Member 
supported a smaller a.d/or larger role, and the numbers 
were translated into percentages. Both number and 
percentage scores for each Member are shown on the 
charts appearing on following pages. 

Averaging of these individual scores showed that 
Democrats, as a whole, supported a larger federal role 
almost four times as often as Republicans as a group. 
Conversely, Republicans supported a smaller federal role 
more than three times as oftenas Democrats. The over- 
all percentage figures were as follows: 


Democrats Republicans 





LARGER FEDERAL ROLE 


Both chambers 74%, 19% 

Senate 74 27 

House 74 17 
SMALLER FEDERAL ROLE 

Both chambers 23% 78% 

Senate 25 71 

House 23 80 


SENATE SCORES 


These averages appear to be less significant, how- 
ever, when the scores of individual Members are exam- 
ined. In the Senate, for example, 16 Democrats supported 
a larger federal role (or opposed a smaller one) on each 
of the 14 test votes; altogether, 48 of the Senate’s 66 
Democrats (as of adjournment) supported a larger federal 
role or opposed a smaller one on at least 1! of the 14 
test votes. Of the remaining 18 Democrats, only three 
supported a smaller federal role or opposed a larger one 
on each of the test votes. 

Conversely, no GOP Senator supported a larger fed- 
eral role on all of the test votes; only nine of the 34 did so 
on as many as one-half of the votes. Of the remaining 25 
Republicans, five failed to support a larger federal role 
even once; none did somore than five times in ! 4 chances. 
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Senate Democrats scored as follows: 


Supported a larger federal role, or opposed a smaller 
one, on all 14 test votes (100 percent): Bartlett (Alaska), 
Carroll (Colo.), Hartke (Ind.), Kennedy (Mass.), Hart 
(Mich.), McNamara (Mich.), Humphrey (Minn.), McCarthy 
(Minn.), Hennings (Mo.), Symington (Mo.), Burdick (N.D.), 
Morse (Ore.), Moss (Utah), Jackson (Wash.), Magnuson 
(Wash.), and Randolph (W.Va.). (Burdick’s score based on 
both House and Senate votes.) 

Supported a larger federal role on 13 of the 14 test 
votes (93 percent): Gruening (Alaska), Church (Idaho), 
Mansfield (Mont.), Cannon (Nev.), Williams (N.J.), Young 
(Ohio), Clark (Pa.), Green (R.I.), Johnson (Texas), Yar- 
borough (Texas), Proxmire (Wis.), and McGee (Wyo.). 

Supported a larger federal role on 12 of the 14 test 
votes (86 percent): Hill (Ala.), Sparkman (Ala.), Engle 
(Calif.), Dodd (Conn.), Murray (Mont.), Bible (Nev.), 
Anderson (N.M.), Pastore (R.I.), Kefauver (Tenn.), Byrd 
(W.Va.), O’Mahoney (Wyo.), and Long (Hawaii). 

Supported a larger federal role on 11 of the 14 test 
votes (79 percent): Hayden (Ariz.), Douglas (I11.), Muskie 
(Maine), Chavez (N.M.), Kerr (Okla.), Monroney (Okla.), 
Johnston (S,.C.), and Gore (Tenn.). 

Supported a larger federal role on nine or fewer of 
the 14 test votes: 64 percent -- Long(La.); 57 percent -- 
Fulbright (Ark.); 50 percent -- Lusk (Ore.); 43 percent -- 
Ellender (La.), Smathers (Fla.); 36 percent -- Jordan 
(N.C,), Ervin (N.C.); 21 percent -- Lausche (Ohio), East- 
land (Miss.), Talmadge (Ga.), Russell (Ga.); 14 percent -- 
Stennis (Miss.), Holland (Fla.), Frear (Del.), McClellan 
(Ark.); 0 percent -- Robertson (Va.), Byrd (Va.), and 
Thurmond (S.C.), 

Senate Republicans scored as follows: 


Supported a larger federal role on seven or more of 
the 14 test votes: 64 percent -- Smith (Maine), Javits 
(N.Y.); 57 percent -- Cooper (Ky.), Case (N.J.), Wiley 
(Wis.); 50 percent -- Kuchel (Calif.), Fong (Hawaii), 
Young (N.D.), Aiken (Vt.). 

Supported a larger federal role on five or fewer of 
the 14 test votes: 36 percent -- Allott (Colo.), Keating 
(N.Y.), Scott (Pa.), Mundt (S.D.); 29 percent -- Case 
(S.D.), Prouty (Vt.); 21 percent -- Beall (Md.), Saltonstall 
(Mass.); 14 percent -- Dworshak (Idaho), Capehart (Ind.), 
Martin (Iowa), Carlson (Kan.), Schoeppel (Kan.), Cotton 
(N.H.); 7 percent -- Bush (Conn.), Butler (Md.), Curtis 
(Neb.), Hruska (Neb.), Bridges (N.H.), Bennett (Utah); 
0 percent -- Goldwater (Ariz.), Williams (Del.), Dirksen 
(Ill.), Hickenlooper (Iowa), and Morton (Ky.) 

As these scores show, Senators grouped at both ends 
of the test-vote spectrum -- the 16 Democrats who 
scored 100 percent, and the three Democrats and five 
Republicans who scored 0 percent -- together comprise 
only one-quarter of the Senate membership. Some indi- 
cation of the variety of positions taken by the remaining 
76 Senators is shown by a study of those Members whose 
scores show a single ‘‘deviation’’ from either extreme. 

Five separate issues accounted for the 93 percent 
score of 12 Democrats. A position supporting a smaller 
federal role or opposing a larger role was taken on the 
civil rights test by Sens. Mansfield, Johnson, Yarborough, 
and McGee; on price supports by Gruening, Cannon, and 
Williams; on lead-zinc subsidies by Green and Clark; on 
fishing vessel subsidies by Young and Proxmire; on 
veterans’ benefits by Church. 

Similarly, four separate issues accounted for the 7 
percent score of six Republicans. A position supporting 
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a larger federal role or opposing a smaller one was taken 
on fishing vessel subsidies by Sens. Butler and Bridges; 
on price supports by Curtis and Hruska; on lead-zinc 
subsidies by Bennett; on civil rights by Bush. Regional 
considerations apparently played a major part in deter- 
mining most of these ‘‘deviations.’’ Similar influences 
may be found in the test-vote position of the other 
Members. 


HOUSE SCORES 


As in the Senate, the ‘‘100-percenters’’ comprised 
only one-quarter of the entire House membership, Of the 
280 Democrats seated at adjournment, 63 supported a 
larger federal role or opposed a smaller one on each 
of the 12 test votes. Of 152 Republicans, 48 took up 
opposing position just as consistently. 

No Democrat scored 0 percent; no Republicans scored 
100 percent in support of a larger federal role. High 
marks for ‘‘deviation’’ went to five Virginia Demo- 
crats (Abbitt, Gary, Harrison, Smith, and Tuck) who 
supported a smaller federal role or opposed a larger 
one on all but one of the 12 test votes -- that dealing 
with direct housing loans to veterans. Among Repub- 
licans, the late Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers (Mass.) 
supported a larger federal role on all but two of the 
test votes. Four other GOP Members did soon 
all but three of the 12 votes, scoring 75 percent: 
Bennett (Mich.), Fulton and Corbett (Pa.) and O’Konski 
(Wis.). 

Democrats who scored 100 percent were as follows: 
Rivers (Alaska); Johnson, McFall, Saund, Sheppard, Sisk; 
Doyle, Holifield, Kasem, King, and Roosevelt (Calif.); 
Aspinall and Rogers (Colo.); Bowles (Conn.); Inouye 
(Hawaii); Pfost (Idaho); Gray, Mack, Price, Libonati, 
O’Brien, and O’Hara (Ill.); Brademas, Hogan, and Madden 
(Ind.); Coad, Smith, and Wolf (lowa); George and Hargis 
(Kan.); Burke (Ky.); Oliver (Maine); Foley (Md.); Mc- 
Cormack (Mass.); Diggs, Dingell, Griffiths, and Lesinski 
(Mich.); Blatnik and Karth (Minn.); Bolling, Randall, 
Karsten, and Sullivan (Mo.); Metcalf (Mont.); Anfuso, 
Healey, Keogh, Multer, and Santangelo (N.Y.); Burdick 
(N.D.); Ullman (Ore.); Flood, Holland, and Morgan (Pa.); 
McGovern (S.D.); Bailey, Kee, and Slack (W.Va.); Flynn, 
Kastenmeier, Reuss, and Zablocki (Wis.). 

Republicans who scored 0 percent were as follows: 
Hiestand, Lipscomb, McDonough, and Smith (Calif.); 
Budge (Idaho); Chiperfield, Hoffman, Michel, Simpson, 
and Springer (Ill.,; Hoeven (Iowa); Cederberg, Ford, 
and Johansen (Mich.); Quie and Nelsen (Minn.); Becker, 
Derounian, Kilburn, Miller, Ostertag, Goodell, Robison, 
St. George, Wharton, Bosch, and Ray(N.Y.); Jonas (N.C.); 
Short (N.D.); Betts, Bow, Brown, Devine, Henderson, 
Hess, McCulloch, Minshall, Schenck, and Scherer (Ohio); 
Schneebeli, Dague, and Mumma (Pa.); Alger (Texas); 
Poff (Va.); Byrnes, Laird, and Van Pelt (Wis.); and Thom- 
son (Wyo.). 

As in the Senate, Southerners accounted for the 
lowest scores in support of a larger federal role and 
the highest scores in support of a smaller federal role, 
among Democrats. Ranking after the five Virignians 
named above were the following: 83 percent support 
for a smaller role -- Downing (Va.), Murray (Tenn.), 
Williams (Miss.), Forrester (Ga.), Haley (Fla.), and 
Burleson (Texas); 75 percent support for a smaller 
role -- Davis and Flynt (Ga.), Herlong (Fla.), McSween 
(La.), Winstead (Miss.), and Dowdy (Texas). 
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Federal Role - 3 


TEST VOTES ON ‘FEDERAL ROLE’ IN 86TH CONGRESS 


Following are brief descriptions of the 14 Senate and 
12 House roll calls in 1959 and 1960 selected by CQ for 
its Federal Role study. Each one is further identified 
by its CQ Roll Call (RC) number. All votes, which are 
listed in chronological order, appear inthe 1959 Almanac 
and the 1960 Weekly Report on the designated pages. 


SENATE ROLL CALLS 


1. Urban Renewal. President Eisenhower proposed 
in 1959 that the federal share of net costs under the urban 
renewal program be reduced from two-thirds to one-half, 
and that the program be continued for six years at the rate 
of $250 million in grants for eachof the first three years 
and $200 million a year thereafter. But Senate Demo- 
crats reported a bill authorizing $350 million a year for 
six years and retaining the current cost-sharing formula. 
A move to substitute the President’s proposals was 
rejected, 34-56 (D 14-47; R 20-9), Feb.5,1959. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote supporting a smaller federal role. (RC 9, 
1959 Almanac, p. 399) 

2. Airports. The President urged an ‘‘orderly with- 
drawal’’ of federal yrante for airport construction by 
1964. But Democrats reported a bill increasing the 
existing authorization of $63 million to $100 million a 
year for four years. Before passing the measure, the 
Senate rejected a substitute continuing the $63-million 
figure for four years, 35-53 (D 7-51; R 28-2), Feb. 6, 
1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a smaller federal 
role. (RC 13, p. 400) 

3. Depressed Areas. Senate Democrats reported a 
bill authorizing $390 million in federal loans and grants 
to help redevelop economically depressed rural and in- 
dustrial areas. But the President wanted the program 
held to $53 million for loans to industrial areas only. 
Offered as a substitute, the smaller program was re- 
jected, 43-52 (D 14-47; R 29-5), March 23, 1959. A 
“*yea’’ was a vote supporting a smaller federal role. 
(RC 25, p. 402) 

4. Labor Relations. Among the President’s pro- 
posals for labor ‘‘reform’’ legislation was one to amend 
the Taft-Hartley Act so as topermit state labor relations 
agencies or state courts to handle labor disputes declined 
by the National Labor Relations Board -- the so-called 
‘‘no man’s land’’ cases. Opposed by organized labor on 
grounds it would deprive small unions of the protections 
of federal labor law, the amendment was rejected by the 
Senate, 39-52 (D 16-43; R 23-9), April 23,1959. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote supporting a smaller federal role. (RC 38, 
p. 405) 

5. Veterans Benefits. Senate Democrats supported, 
and the President opposed, a proposal to extend home 
loan, education and other benefits offered to veterans of 
World War II and later the Korean war under GI bills, to 
peacetime veterans who entered service after Jan. 31, 
1955 and before July 1, 1963. The new GI bill passed the 
Senate, 57-31 (D 48-10; R 9-21), July 21,1959. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote supporting a larger federal role. (RC 130, 
p. 427) 

6. Youth Corps. Senate Democrats likewise sup- 
ported, and the President opposed, a plan to create a 
150,000-member federal Youth Conservation Corps pat- 
terned after the Civilian Conservation Corps of the New 
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Deal era, to work on federal and state conservation 
projects at an estimated cost of $375 million a year. 
The Senate passed the bill, 47-45 (D 45-15; R 2-30), 
Aug. 13, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a larger 
federal role. (RC 153, p. 433) 

7. Water Pollution. As with the airports program, 
the President urged Congress to terminate a program of 
federal grants tocommunities for construction of sewage- 
disposal plants, authorized at $50 million a year. But 
the Senate passed a bill increasing the authorization to 
$80 million a year, 61-27 (D 48-8; R 13-19), Sept. 9, 
1959. <A ‘“‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a larger federal 
role. (RC 207, p. 444) 

8. Fishing Vessels. In an effort to rehabilitate the 
domestic fishing industry, the Senate passed (over 
Administration opposition) a bill authorizing $15 million 
in federal subsidies over three years to help pay the 
difference between higher U.S. ship construction costs 
and lower foreign costs. The measure passed 55-30 
(D 40-16; R 15-14), Sept. 11, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
supporting a larger federal role. (RC 209, p. 445) 

9. School Aid. The long struggle toenact a general 
aid-to-education bill was resumed in 1960 when the 
Senate, rejecting Administration proposals for a bond- 
subsidy approach, passed a bill authorizing $1.8 billion 
in federal grants to the states over two years, to be used 
for school construction or teachers’ salaries. The bill 
passed 51-34 (D 42-12; R 9-22), Feb. 4, 1960. A ‘‘yea’”’ 
was a vote supporting a larger federal role. (RC 15, 
1960 Weekly Report, p. 217) 

10. Civil Rights. A key ‘‘liberal’’ proposal to 
strengthen federal power tc prevent the denial of civil 
rights at the state and local level was to give the Attorney 
General authority to seek injunctions to protect any 
civil right -- the so-called Part III of the Administra- 
tion’s 1957 bill which was not enacted. When offered as 
an amendment to the 1960 voting rights bill, the provision 
was tabled (killed) by a vote of 55-38 (D 34-28; R 21-10), 
March 10, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a 
smaller federal role. (RC 35, p. 434) 

ll. Wheat. When the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee reported a bill raising price supports for 
wheat from 75 percent of parity to 80 percent, in return 
for a 20 percent cut in wheat acreage, the Senate agreed 
to an amendment cutting price supports to 65 percent by 
1963. Later rejected on reconsideration, the amendment 
was first agreed to, 45-41 (D 25-28; R 20-13), June 9, 
1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a smaller federal 
role. (RC 117, p. 1030) 

12. Minimum Wage. With Democrats backing a bill 
to increase the minimum wage from $1 perhour to $1.25 
and to extend protection of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to an additional 5 million workers, an amendment to 
restrict new coverage to about 280,000 additional workers 
was rejected, 39-56 (D 19-44; R 20-12), Aug. 17, 1960. A 
‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a smaller federal role. 
(RC 179, p. 1474) 

13. Lead-Zinc Mines. Overriding arguments thatit 
would set a precedent for federal responsibility to rescue 
failing industries, the Senate passed a bill (later vetoed) 
authorizing subsidies to small lead and zinc producers, 
to cover the difference between a ‘‘stabilization price’’ 
and a lower market price. The measure passed 59-28 
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(D 48-10; R 11-18), Aug. 19, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
supporting a larger federal role. (RC 188, p. 1499) 

14. Medical Care. When the Finance Committee re- 
ported a bill authorizing federal grants to the states to 
assist needy persons over 65 to pay the costs of medical 
care, Democrats moved to add provisions extending 
medical benefits to all Social Security retirees 68 and 
over, regardless of need, and raising payroll taxes to 
finance the program. But the amendment was rejected, 
44-51 (D 43-19; R 1-32), Aug. 23, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was 
a vote supporting a larger federal role. (RC 192, p. 1499) 


HOUSE ROLL CALLS 


1. Veterans Loans. First major bill to reach the 
House in 1959 was an ‘‘emergency”’ measure raising the 
interest rate ceiling on GI housing loans (at Adminis- 
tration request) and authorizing an additional $300 million 
for direct housing loans to veterans (over Administration 
protest). A motion to recommit the bill to committee, 
with instructions to delete the provision for additional 
loan authority, was rejected, 123-277 (D 2-257; R 121-20), 
Feb. 4, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a smaller 
federal role. (RC 2, 1959 Almanac, p. 348) 

2. Airports}. House Democrats declined either to 
endorse an ‘‘orderly withdrawal’’ of federal grants for 
airport construction, as the President wanted, or to 
authorize an increase in grants, as had the Senate. In- 
stead they proposed extending the existing program for 
four years, at $63 million a year, and providing a $45 
million emergency fund in addition, for a total of $297 
million. Before passing the bill, the House rejected an 
amendment trimming $100 million from the bill (by cutting 
in half the authorizations for the last three years), by a 
vote of 194-214 (D 57-209; R 137-5), March 19, 1959. A 
“‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a smaller federal role. 
(RC 9, p. 352) 

3. Housing. An omnibus housing bill reported tothe 
House authorized, among other things, $1.5 billion for 
urban renewal grants over three years and federal sub- 
sidiesfor an additional 140,000 units of public housing. 
Opponents moved to recommit the bill with instructions 
to substitute a measure providing only $600 million for 
urban renewal and no new public housing. But the motion 
was rejected, 189-234 (D 60-215; R 129-19), May 21, 
1959. A ‘“‘yea’”’ was a vote supporting a smaller federal 
role. (RC 22, p. 360) 

4. Water Pollution. House Democrats initiated the 
effort to enlarge the program of federal grants for sewage 
plant construction, which the President urged be terin- 
inated. A bill to double the existing annual authorization, 
from $50 million to $100 million, was passed by a vote 
of 255-143 (D 228-28; R 27-115), June 9, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote supporting a larger federal role. (RC 30, 
p. 364) 

5. States’ Rights. Southern Democrats and Repub- 
licans joined forces in support of a bill to limit appli- 
cability of the doctrine of federal preemption tomatters 
concerning which Congress had specified an intention to 
exercise exclusive federal jurisdiction. Variously de- 
scribed as a ‘‘states’ rights’’ and ‘‘anti-Court’’ bill, the 
measure was opposed by the Administration and others on 
grounds it would unsettle long-established federal-state 
relations and invite endless litigation. Destined todie in 
the Senate,’ the bill passed the House bya vote of 225-192 
(D 111-162; R 114-30), June 24, 1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a 
vote supporting a smaller federal role. (RC 47, p. 372) 








6. Food Stamps. Before voting to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act (PL 480) 
-- the channel through which American farm surpluses 
are disposed of abroad -- the House agreed to authorize 
a $1 billion annual program to distribute surplus food to 
needy persons at home through a food stamp system. The 
amendment, opposed by the Administration, was agreed to, 
232-127 (D 210-28; R 22-99), Aug. 20,1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was 
a vote supporting a larger federal role. (RC 64, p. 384) 

7. Fishing Vessels. Efforts to rescue the ailing 
fishing industry started in the House with passage of a 
bill authorizing $3 million over three years for fishing 
vessel construction subsidies, to bridge the gap between 
costs of domestic and foreign shipyards. The measure 
was approved, 272-108 (D 225-23; R 47-85), Aug. 26, 
1959. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a larger federal 
role. (RC 67, p. 386) 

8. Depressed Areas. A Senate-passed bill carrying 
$390 million for loans and grants to help redevelop 
economically depressed areas in the U.S, was trimmed to 
$251 million in committee before being offered to the 
House. (The Administration wanted no more than $53 
million for loans only.) The Committee’s bill passed by 
a vote of 202-184 (D 179-69; R 23-115), May 4, 1960. A 
‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a larger federal role. 
(RC 36, 1960 Weekly Report, p. 824) ‘ 

9. School Aid. As with the airports and depressed 
areas bills, the House refused to follow either the Senate 
or the Administration aid-to-education proposals. It 
passed instead a bill authorizing $325 million a year for 
four years for federal grants to the states for school 
construction only. Passage was by a vote of 206-189 
(D 162-97; R 44-92), May 26, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote 
supporting a larger federal role. (RC 53, p. 954) 

10. Wheat. To raise farm income and cut the wheat 
surplus, the Agriculture Committee reported a bill which 
offered wheat growers a choice between two plans: a 25 
percent cut in acreage, in return for anincrease in price 
supports from 75 percent of parity to 85 percent, or 
unrestricted production with supports at about 60 percent. 
Since no one expected the growers to choose lower 
supports, the bill was generally regarded as a high- 
supports measure. Put to a vote of the House, it was 
rejected, 171-236 (D 162-100; R 9-136), June 23, 1960. 
A ‘‘yea’’ was a vote supporting a larger federal role. 
(RC 65, p. 1114) 

ll. Lead-Zine. The House took the initiative in pro- 
posing federal aid for domestic lead and zinc producers, 
by passing a bill (later vetoed) authorizing subsidies to 
small mine owners to cover the spread between a 
‘‘stabilization price’’ and a lower market price affected 
by foreign imports. The measure was approved by a vote 
of 197-192 (D 173-70; R 24-122), June 27,1960. A ‘‘yea’’ 
was a vote supporting a larger federal role. (RC 70, 
p. 1174) 

12. Minimum Wage. Democrats supported a bill 
to raise the minimum wage from $1 per hour to $1.25 
in stages and to extend protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to an additional 3.5 million workers. 
But the House voted to substitute a bill raising the 
minimum to $1.15 for workers already covered and 
extending a $1 minimum, without overtime protection, 
to about 1.5 million additional workers in retail trades. 
The substitute was approved by a vote of 211-203 
(D 90-176; R 121-27), June 30, 1960. A ‘‘yea’’ was 
a vote supporting a smaller federal role. (RC 75, 
p. 1176) 
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Federal Role - 5 


Senate Support For Larger or Smaller ‘Federal Role’ 




















1, LARGER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. 3. LARGER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. 
Number of 14 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which Senator Percentage of 14 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which 
voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a position in support Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a position 
of a larger federal role or in opposition to a smaller federal in support of a larger federal rule or in opposition to a smaller 
role, federal role. 

2. SMALLER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. 4. SMALLER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. 
Number of 14 test roll calls in 1959 and 1966 on which Senator Percentage of 14 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which 
voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a position in opposi- Senator voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a position 
tion to a larger federal role or insupport of a smaller federal in opposition to a larger federal role or in support of a smaller 
role, federal role. 

Headnotes 

*Not eligible for all 14 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960; \ 

perceitage score is based on number of votes for which 

Senator was eligible. 

1 23,4 , me | 123 4 
g/ FEDERAL ROLE 

ALABAMA | INDIANA . N 4 
Hill 12 2 8 14 | Hartke -14 0100 0 i 113 7 93 Sith Congres 
Sparkman 12 2 8 14 Capehart 2 10°14 71 Hruska 3d 7 
ALASKA |OWA NEVADA 
Bertlett 144 0100 0 Hickenlooper 0 14 0100 Bible 2 2 8 14 _ x 
corey 13 193 7 Martin 2 9 14 64 Cunnon a Re 2 
A NA KANSAS 
Hayden 1 3 79 21 Carlson 2 12 14 8 — 3 7 =— Ce 279 14 
Geldwater 013 0 93 | Schoeppel 2 12 14 8% Cotten 2 12 14 % | —— 0 14 0100" 
ARKANSAS KENTUCKY NEW JERSEY | omens 
Fulbright 8 6 57 43. | Cooper 8 5 57 % Williams 13 1 93 7 | SOUTHDAKOTA » 2 1. |) 
McClellan 2 12 14 &% Morton 0 14 0100 Case sésvea; = 5 9 3 64 
CALIFORNIA LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO | tuna 
Engle 12 2 8% 14 |  Ellender 6 8 43 SZe | Anderson 2 2 % 14 — 11279 14 
Kuchel 7 5 50 36 | Long 9 5 64 % Chavez nsma| ges 12 2 8 14 
COLORADO MAINE NEW YORK — 
Carroll 14 0100 0 | Muskie 11 3 79 2 Javits 9 544 % | TEXAS -~ + ais 
Allott 5 9 36 64 | Smith 9 5 64 3 | Keating 5 9°36 64 | yehasen 13193 7 
CONNECTICUT MARYLAND NORTH CAROLINA Yarborough 
Dodd 12 1 & 7 Beall 3 9 21 64 Ervin 5 9 % 64 | UTAH 14 0100 O 
Bush 113 793 | Butler 113 7 93 Jordan 5 9% 64 | meee 113 7 93 
DELAWARE MASSACHUSETTS | NORTH DAXOTA VERMONT 
Freor 211 14 79 Kennedy 140100 0. | Burdick 3 0 100* 0* 7 7X 5 
Williams 0 14 0100 | Saltonstall 11 21 79% | Young 7 7 3 50 | piken 410 2 71 
FLORIDA MICHIGAN OHIO mene 
Holland 2 12 14 8! Hart 14 0100 0 Lausche 3.11 279 = 0 14 0100 
Smathers 6 7 43 5 McNamara 144 0100 0O Young 13 1 9 7 Robert 0 14 6100 
GEORGIA _ | MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA oT 
Russell 3 9 21 64 | Humphrey 14 010 0 Kerr n3ssn(| =" vwewmw e 
Talmadge 3 10 21 71 McCarthy 144 0100 O Monroney it oo a Mos “se ¥ 14 0100 O 
HAWAII MISSISSIPPI OREGON WEST VIRGINIA 
Long 7 1 87* 13* Eastland ae e,, Morse 14 01 0 12 2 8 14 
Fong 4 4 530* 50* Stennis 2 12 14 8” Lusk 2 2 we ae | 14 0100 O 
IDAHO MISSOURI PENNSYLVANIA Bn 
Church 3328 7 nnings 14 0100 0 Clark 1 93 7 a 13 193 7 
pent 2 12 14 8 | Symington 14 0100 0 | Scott 5 9% | wie 8 5 57 3% 
ILLINOIS MONTANA RHODE ISLAND sn 4 
Douglas 11 3.79 21 | Mansfield 13193 7 Groen si 7 | 13193 7 
Dirksen 0 14 0100 Murray 12 2 8 14 Pastore 12 2 & 14 O’Mahoney 12 18 7 























Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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Federal Role - 6 
J . 9 
House Support For Larger or Smaller ‘Federal Role 

1. LARGER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. 3. LARGER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. 
Number of 12 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which Percentage of 12 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which 
Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a 
position in support of a larger federal role or in opposition position in support of a larger federal role or in opposition 
to a smaller federal role. to a smaller oa role. 

2. SMALLER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. . SMALLER FEDERAL ROLE SUPPORT Score, 86th Congress. 
Number of 12 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which Percentage of 12 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960 on which 
Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a posi- Representative voted ‘‘yea’’ or ‘‘nay’’ or otherwise took a 
tion in opposition to a larger federal role or in support of a position in opposition to a larger federal role or in support of 
smaller federal role. a smaller federal role. 

Headnotes 
*Not eligible for all 12 test roll calls in 1959 and 1960; 
percentage score is based on number of votes for which 
Representative was eligible. 
i 2 es we ; es. } > 23 @ 
| 
ALABAMA a ¥ rs 25 Kasem 12 0100 © | HAWAII 

3 Andrews 17 Kin 12 0100 0O AL Inouye 6 0100* O* 

1 Boykin 5 2 42 25 | 26 Roosevelt 12 0100 0 | IDAHO Ra RORE 

7 Elliott 8 2 67 17 21 Hiestand 0 12 0100 1 Pfost 12 0100 O 

2 Grant 6 5 D 42 22 Holt 1 11 8 92 2 Budge 0 12 0100 

9 Huddleston 8 4 67 33 18 Hosmer 3 9 25 75 | ILLINOIS oa Sangre 

8 Jones 10 2 83 17 16 Jackson 1 9 8 75 25 Gray 12 0100 0O 

5 Rains 10 2 8 17 24 Lipscomb 0 12 0100 | 21 Mack 12 0100 0 

4 Roberts ly 2 83 17 15 McDonough 0 12 0100 24 Price 12 0100 0 

6 Selden 6 6 D DO | 20 Smith 0 12 0100 23 Shipley 11 0 92 0 
ALASKA | COLORADO 16 Allen 1 11 8 92 
AL Rivers 12 0100 O 4 Aspinall 12 0100 0 17 Arends 011 O 92 123 
ARIZONA 2 Johnson oA @ 19 Chiperfield 0 12 0100 . 

2 Udall et + wt 1 Rogers 12 0100 O 14 Hoffman 0 12 0100 

1 Rhodes 2 10 17 83 | 3 Chenoweth 4 8 33 67 | 15 Mason 0 9 O 75 | IOWA 
ARKANSAS CONNECTICUT 18 Michel 0 12 0100 6 Coad 12 0100 0 

5 Alford 443383 2 Bowles 12 0100 O 20 Simpson 0 12 0100 5 Smith 12 0100 O 

1 Gathings 6 6 0 50 | 1Daddorio 10 2 83 17 | 22 Springer 0 12 0100 2 Wolf 12 0100 oO 

4 Harris 7 5 58 42 3 Giaimo 10 2 83 17 | Chicago-Cook County 3 Gross Pr 6a 

2 Mills 8 4 67 33 4 Irwin 9 8 7% | 12 Vacancy 8 Hoeven 0 12 0100 

6 Norrell 6 6 D 50 AL Kowalski nm 4m. Ss 1 Dawson ’ @ wm. 6 7 Jensen > tw 

3 Trimble 10 2 8 17 5 Monagan 9 27 W 5 Kluezynski 10 183 8 4 Kyl 2 3 40* 60* 
CALIFORNIA DELAWARE 7 Libonati 12 0100 0 1 Schwengel 1 11 8 92 

7 Cohelan 11 1+ 92 8 AL McDowell 10 2 83 17 3 Murphy 11 1 92 8 | KANSAS 
14 Hagen 8 4 67 33 FLORIDA | 6 O’Brien 12 0100 0 5 Breeding 1] 192 8 

2 Johnson 12 0100 0 2 Bennett 4 8 33 67 2 O'Hara 12 0100 0 2 George 12 0100 Oo 
1] McFall 12 0100 0 4 Fascell 7 5 58 42 | 11 Pucinski 11 1 92 & 3 Hargis 12 0100 0 

1 Miller (C.W.) 11 1 92 8 7 Haley 2 10 17 83 | 8 Rostenkowski 10 1 83 8 1 Avery 2 10 17 83 

8 Miller (G.P.) 11 0 92 O 5 Herlong 39S Bi 9 Yates 1 1 8 8 4 Rees ii tz 

3 Moss oS 2 oe oe 8 Matthews 6 6 530 50 | 13 Church ih @o 6 Smith ch & ea 
29 Saund 12 0100 0O 6 Rogers § 74 5 10 Collier 220178 KENTUCKY 

5 Shelley es a 3 Sikes 5 6 42 50 4 Derwinski 11 8 3 Burke 12 0100 0 
27 Sheppard 12 0100 0 1 Cramer it 2 INDIANA 4 Chelf $36 3 
12 Sisk 12 0100 O GEORGIA 11 Barr 9 3 75 25 | 2 Natcher 11 192 8 

6 Baldwin 7 5 58 42 8 Blitch 6 6 530 5D | 3 Brademas 12 0100 Oo | 7 Perkins 1] 192 8 
10 Gubser 2 10 17 83 10 Brown 6 6 53 50 | 8 Denton 11 0 92 0 | 5S Spence 9 275 17 

4 Mailliard 5 6 42 5 Davis 2 9 17 75 | 10 Harmon 10 1 83 8 | | Stubblefield 19 2 83 17 
13 Teague 011 O 92 4 Flynt 2 9 17 75 | 9 Hogan 12 0100 0 | 6 Watts 9 3 75 25 
28 Utt 1 8 | 3 Forrester 2 10 17 83 1 Madden 12 0100 0 | 8 Siler 4 7 33 58 
30 Wilson 2 10 17 8 | 9 Landrum 4 8 33 67 5 Roush il 1 92 8 | LOUISIANA ‘ 

9 Younger aii ms | 7 Mitchell 10 2 83 17 6 Wampler 11 0 92 0 2 Boggs 10 2 8 17 
Los Angeles County 2 Pilcher 6 6 50 50 4 Adair 2 8 17 67 | 4 Brooks 4 8 33 67 
23 ove 12 0100 0 1 Preston 7 5 58 42 ? Bray 3 9 25 75 1 Hebert 7 4 58 33 
19 Holifield 12 0100 0 6 Vinson 7 4 58 33 | 2 Halleck 1 10 8 83 8 McSween 3 9 25 75 

Democrats in this type; Republicans in Italics 
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__f-. £ ’'22a —23 4 ' 22.24 
6 Morrison ‘22 7 NEBRASKA 7 Lennon 4733 58 6 McMillan 6 6 3 50 
5 Passman 7 5 58 42 Brock 6 6 D0 5 Scott 5 7 42 58 2 Riley S$ 7 42 58 
7 Thompson 7 2 58 17 4 McGinley 6 6 30 5X | 11 Whitener 4 7 33 58 1 Rivers 6 5 D 42 
3 Willis 64520 3 2 Cunningham 1 11 8 92 | 10 Jonas 0 12 0100 SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE 1 Weaver 1 11 8 92 NORTH DAKOTA 1 McGovern 12 0100 O 
2 Coffin 9 2 3:3 NEVADA AL Burdick 12 0100 O 2 Berry 2 10 17 83 
1 Oliver 12 0100 0 AL Baring 11 1:92 8 | AL Short 0 12 0100 TENNESSEE 
3 Mclntire 1 11 8 92 | NEW HAMPSHIRE OHIO 6 Bass > 2 
MARYLAND | 2 Bass 1 11 8 92 9 Ashley 8 3 67 25 9 Devis 8 4 67 33 
2 Brewster 9 3 75 25 1 Merrow 8 3 67 25 11 Cook za. a & Everett 6 6 D 
4 Fallon 10 2 82 17 | NEW JERSEY j 20 Feighan 9 3 75 25 4 Evins 9 3 75 25 
6 Foley 12 0100 0O 1] Addonizio 10 2 83 17 18 Hays 10 2 83 17 3 Frazier 7 3 58 25 
7 Friedel 11 19 8 14 Daniels 10 2 8 17 19 Kirwan tim & 5 Loser ’ § 3 & 
3 Garmatz 10 2 83 17 13 Gallagher 0 18 8 17 Levering 10 2 83 17 7 Murray 2 10 17 83 
1 Johnson 8 4 67 33 | 10 Rodino 10 2 83 17 | 10 Moeller 723 3 2 Baker 7 5 58 42 
5 Lankford 0 2 68 17 ‘| 4 Thompson 11 1 92 #8 6 Vacancy 1 Reece 2 10 17 8 
MASSACHUSETTS | 3 Auchincloss 3 9 25 75 21 Vanik 9738S TEXAS 
2 Bolend 8 4 67 33 | 1 Cabill 5 7 42 58 14 Ayres 3 9 2 75 3 Beckworth 9 3s BS 
13 Burke 10 2 83 17 8 Canfield 5 3 42 25 | 13 Baumbart 3 9 25 75 2 Brooks me a 
4 Donohue . 2 a4 6 Dwyer 66D D | 8 Betts 0 12 #0100 17 Burleson 1 10 8 83 
7 Lane 10 2 8 17 5 Frelinghuysen3 9 25 75 22 Bolton 110 8 83 22 Casey 4 8 33 67 
8 Macdonald 11 1 92 8 2 Glenn 4 7 33 58 16 Bou 0 12 0100 7 Dowdy 2 9 17 75 
12 McCormack 12 0100 O 9 Osmers 8 9 25 75 7 Brown 0 12 0100 21 Fisher 4 7 33 58 
11 O'Neill 1 tm 8 12 Wallbauser 5 6 42 50 12 Devine 0 12 0100 13 Ikard 8 4 67 33 
3 Philbin 10 2 8 17 7 Widnall 4 8 33 67 15 Henderson 0 12 0100 20 Kilday 7 4 58 33 
6 Bates 2 10 17 83 NEW MEXICO 2 Hess 0 12 0100 15 Kilgore 4 8 33 67 
1 Conte 6 6 D0 50 AL Montoya 71 oS oO 5 Latta 1 11 8 92 19 Mahon 5S 7aS 
10 Curtis 4 8 33 67 AL Morris 9 275 17 4 McCulloch 0 12 0100 1 Patman 9 3 75 25 
9 Keith 2 10 17 83 NEW YORK 23 Minsball 0 12 0100 11 Poage 5 6 42 50 
14 Martin 3 5 25 42 41 Dulski 10 2 83 17 3 Schenck 0 12 0100 4 Rayburn 
5 Rogers 10 2 8 1 30 O’Brien 10 2 8 i7 1 Scherer 0 12 0100 18 Rogers 6 § 2 & 
MICHIGAN | 32 Stratton 8 4 67 33 OKLAHOMA 16 Rutherford 8 4 67 33 
7 O’Hora 10 2 83 17 27 Barry ive 3 Albert NM 4. 8 6 Teague 6 4 53 33 
12 Bennett 9 3 75 25 3 Becker 0 12 0100 2 Edmondson 1] 0 92 0 8 Thomas 9 3 75 25 
8 Bentley 39 Bs 2 Derounian 0 12 0100 5 Jarman 7 5 58 42 9 Thompson 7 3é8 DB 
18 Broomfield 3 9 25 75 26 Dooley 3 8 25 67 6 Morris 9 075 O 10 Thornberry 8 4 67 33 
10 Cederberg 0 12 0100 33 Kilburn 0 12 0100 4 Steed 10 2 8 17 12 Wright 6 6 3D 50 
6 Chamberlain 2 10 17 83 40 Miller 0 12 0100 1 Belcher 110 8 83 14 Young 7 4 58 33 
5 Ford 0 12 0100 39 Ostertag 0 12 0100 OREGON 5 Alger 0 12 0100 
9 Griffin . 8 92 42 Pillion 0 10 0 83 3 Green 9 a Js 7 UTAH 
4 Hoffman 011 O 92 34 Pirnie 2 10 17 83 4 Porter Ss +2 sf 2 King 11 1 92 8 
3 Johansen 0 12 0100 43 Goodell 0 9 0O*100* 2 Ullman 12 0100 O 1 Dixon 2 17 75 
11 Knox 3 9 25 75 35 Rieblman 20 VS 1 Norblad 2 10 17 83 VERMONT 
2 Meader 0 11 0 92 37 Robison 0 12 0100 PENNSYLVANIA AL Meyer 1] 1 92 8 
Detroit-Wayne County 28 St. George OO 12 0100 25 Clark 11 1 92 8 VIRGINIA 
13 Diggs 1 0100 O 36 Taber rh oR 21 Dent 10 2 83 17 4 Abbitt 1 11 8 92 
15 Dingell 12 0100 O | 31 Taylor 2 9 17 75 11 Flood 12 0100 0 1 Downing 2 10 17 83 
17 Griffiths 12 0100 O | 1 Wainwright 4 8 33 67 30 Holland 12 0100 O 3 Gary 111 8 92 
16 Lesinski 12 0100 O 38 Weis 39 @& 7 28 Moorhead 1] im ¥ 2 Hardy 4 8 33 67 
1 Machrowicz 10 1 8 8 | 29 Wharton 0 12 #O100 26 Morgan 12 0100 O 7 Harrison in 82 
14 Rabaut 11 0 92 0 | New York City 10 Prokop 11 192 8 9 Jennings 9 3 75 25 
MINNESOTA 8 Anfuso 12 0100 0 | 19 Quigley 11 192 8 8 Smith 1 11 8 92 
8 Blatnik 12 0100 Oo 24 Buckley 11 0 92 0 14 Rhodes 10 2 83 17 5 Tuck 1 11 8 92 
4 Karth 12 0100 0 11 Celler 10 1 8 8 | 15 Walter 1 0 92 0 | 10 Broybill 2 10 17 83 
6 Marsho!! 5 6 42 50 7 Delaney 10 2 8 17 17 Schneebeli 0 4 0O*100* | 6 Poff 0 12 0100 
3 Wier ll 192 8 23 Gilbert 4 1 8*20* | 29 Corbett 9 374323 WASHINGTON 
7 Andersen 3 8 25 67 19 Farbstein 9 3 75 25 | 8 Curtin 5 7°42 58 7 Magnuson 10 O08 O 
1 Quie 0 12 O100 22 Healey 12 0100 O 9 Dague 0 12 0100 5 Horan 5 7 42 58 
5 Judd 2 10 17 83 $5 Holtzman 10 2 83 I7 12 Fenton 39 3 75 3 Vacancy 
9 Langen 111 8 92 10 Kelly 1] ia © 27 Fulton 9 375 25 4 May ih Oa 
2 Nelsen 0 12 0100 9 Keogh 12 0100 0O 23 Gavin 4 8 33 67 1 Pelly 111 8 92 
MISSISSIPPI 13 Multer 12 0100 0 24 Kearns 38s a 6 Tolle{son 7 4 58 33 
1 Abernethy 4 7 33 58> 16 Powell 8 1 67 8 13 Lafore © 11 O 92 2 Westland 111 8 92 
6 Colmer 3 8 25 67- 14 Rooney nis 8 7 Milliken 2 10 17 83 WEST VIRGINIA 
3 Smith 7 4 58 33 18 Santangelo 12 0100 O 16 Mumma 0 12 0100 3 Bailey 12 0100 O 
2 Whitten 4 7 33 58 20 Teller 1) 0 92 O | 22 Saylor 7 5 58 42 | 4 Hechler 9 3 75 25 
4 Williams 2 10 17 83 21 Zelenko 10 2 83 17 | 18 Vacancy 5 Kee 12 0100 O 
5 Winstead 227 5 Bosch 6 12 0100 | 20 VanZandt 7 5 58 42 | 6 Slack 12 0100 O 
MISSOURI 12 Dorn 8 4 67 33 | Philadelphia | 2 Staggers utes 
5 Bolling 12 0100 O 25 Fino s4gC0k | 1 Barrett 0 18 8 1 Moore 7 5 58 42 
7 Brown 11 0 92 0 4 Halpern 8 4 67 33 | 3 Byrne 11 1 92 8 WISCONSIN 
9 Cannon 5 5 42 42 17 Lindsay 4 8 33 67 2 Granahan 1] 1 92 8 1 Flynn 12 0100 O 
8 Carnahan 10 0 8 O 15 Ray 0 12 0100 | 5 Green 11 192 8 | 9 Johnson 11 192 8 
4 Randall 11 0100* O* NORTH CAROLINA | 4 Nix 11 1 92 8 | 2 Kastenmeier 12 0100 0 
6 Hull ae 9 Alexander 5 5 42 42 | 6 Toll 11 192 8 | 5 Reuss 12 0100 O 
10 Jones 5 6 42 50 3 Barden 2 7 17 58& | RHODE ISLAND 4 Zablocki 12 0100 O 
1 Karsten 12 0100 O 1 Bonner 7 4 58 33 2 Fogarty 9 275 17 8 Byrnes 0 12 0100 
11 Moulder 10 1 83 8 4 Cooley 7 4 58 33 | _1 Forand 6192 8 | 7 Laid 0 12 0100 
3 Sullivan 12 0100 O 6 Durhom 7 5 58 42 | SOUTH CAROLINA 10 O’Konski 9 2 75 17 
2 Curtis 2 10 17 83 2 Fountain 660 D | 4 Ashmore 3 925 75 | #6 Van Pelt 0 12 0100 
MONT ANA 12 Taylor 0 0 0O* of | 3 Dorn 4 8 33 67 | 3 Withrow 5 6 42 50 
2 Anderson 2. = a 8 Kitchin 4 8 33 67 5 Hemphill 5 7 42 58 WYOMING 
1 Metcalf 12 0100 O | | AL Thomson 0 12 0100 
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POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN 13 WESTERN STATES 


This is the third of four regional stories on the out- 
look for the 1960 gubernatorial and Congressional elec- 
tions. The first article, dealing withthe Southern states, 
appeared in the Oct. 13 CQ Weekly Report, p. 1690, and 
the second, dealing with the Midwestern states, in the 
Oct. 21 Weekly Report, p. 1728. 

This article deals with the 13 states of the West -- 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming. 

A concluding article in this series will deal with the 
political outlook in the East. 


General Outlook 


The 13 Western states this year elect five Governors, 
seven Senators and 59 Representatives. The present 
lineup in the West is as follows: 


Democrats Republicans 
Governorships 7 6 
Senate seats 20 6 
House seats 33 26 


In 1956, while President Eisenhower carried every 
state in the West, Democrats made a net gain of one gov- 
ernorship, two Senate seats and six House seats. The 
Democratic trend continued in 1958 as Democrats took 
four Governorships from the Republicans (California, 
Nevada, New Mexico and Wyoming) while losing only two 
of their own (Arizona and Oregon), Four Republican 
Senate seats went Democratic (California, Nevada, Utah 
and Wyoming), with no offsetting Democratic losses. The 
Democrats also picked up five Republican House seats 
(three in California plus one each in Colorado and Utah). 

Democrats made a clean sweep of it in Alaska’s first 
elections Nov. 25, 1958, electing two Senators, a Governor 
and the Representative- At-Large. But in Hawaii’s first 
elections, July 28, 1959, Republicans elected a Governor 
and split the two Senate seats with the Democrats. The 
At-Large Representative seat went Democratic. 

The two parties appear to have about equal chances of 
making gains -- or suffering losses -- inthe 1960 guber- 
natorial and Congressional elections in the West. Of the 
15 Western House seats classified as Doubtful in the CQ 
survey, seven are currently in Democratic hands and eight 
in Republican hands. Each party has one Senate seat in 
the Doubtful area -- the Democratic seat in Wyoming and 
the Republican seat in Colorado. And in the fight for the 
governorships, Democratic seats in New Mexico and 
Washington are considered in jeopardy while Republicans 
are in danger of losing their seats in Montana and Utah. 

The Presidential election is not expected to have a 
decisive effect on the outcome of state races, with the 
possible exception of California and Colorado, Party 
organization, as such, probably means less in the West 
than in any other section of the country. In the smaller 
states local issues and candidates’ personal popularity 
count far more than any national trend. There are no 
overriding regional issues in the West in 1960. 


Religion does not appear to be playing the crucial role 
in Western races which it appears to play in contests inthe 
South and Midwest. In areas where there is anti-Catholic 
sentiment, it will probably be offset by a strong Catholic 
vote for Democratic Presidential candidate John F. 
Kennedy. Republican Presidential nominee Richard M. 
Nixon, onthe other hand, is sure to benefit to some degree 
from the personal endorsement given him Oct. 10 by 
David O. McKay, president of the MormonChurch. Mor- 
mons constitute about 70 percent of the population of 
Utah, a large percentage of the population of southern 
Idaho and Arizona, and a sizable minority in southern 
California, Nevada, western Colorado and northwestern 
New Mexico. In the past Mormons have sometimes 
resisted church attempts to influence their votes, which 
may be one reason McKay emphasized that his endorse- 
ment for Nixon was purely personal. The McKay endorse- 
ment will tend, however, to neutralize Mormon resentment 
against Nixon because of his efforts to disassociate him- 
self from the policies of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, who is an official of the Mormon Church. 


Alaska 


Alaska established itself as a near one-party state in 
its first elections in 1958, electing two Democratic 
Senators, a Democratic Governor, a Democratic Repre- 
sentative and an overwhelmingly Democratic state legis- 
lature. Kennedy is expected to carry the state in 1960, 
and Republican state-wide chances are slim. Observers 
expect Republicans to make some gains in state legislature 
representation, however. (Current lineup: Senate - 18 
Democrats, 2 Republicans; House - 33 Democrats, 5 
Republicans, 2 Independents.) 

Senator -- Sen. E.L. (Bob) Bartlett (D), who was 
elected by a 6-1 margin in 1958, is opposed by Lee L. 
McKinley (R), a dentist from Palmer. Outlook: Safe 


Democratic. 


House -~- Rep. Ralph J. Rivers (D At Large), who is 
from Juneau, is opposed by R.L, Rettig(R), an Anchorage 
accountant. Rettig supported the recent unsuccessful 
attempt to move the state capital from Juneau to Anchor- 
age, and Rivers opposed it. Many observers believe 





Listings and Biographies 

All candidates for Governor, U.S, Senator and 
U.S. House of Representatives are listed, together 
with notation of age, residence and profession, inthe 
Oct. 14 Weekly Report, starting on p. 1696, 

Biographies of all incumbent Senators appear in 
the Congressional Quarterly Special Report, Elec- 
tions of 1960, starting on p. 528. 

A review of the general House election outlook, 
together with a discussion of Switch Districts, Doubt- 
ful Districts and party membership trends in the 
House of Representatives since 1928, appears in the 
Elections of 1960, p. 519. 
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Rivers is vulnerable, but Rettig is not well known 
throughout the state. Outlook: Leaning to Safe Democratic. 





Arizona 


The home-state prestige and political philosophy of 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R) place Republicans in a good 
position to carry Arizona for Nixon, re-elect the incum- 
bent Republican Governor and hold their own on Con- 
gressional representation. The Democratic registration 
edge, though still 2-1, has been cut down from the 5-1 
margin in 1946. Conservative Northerners settling in 
the state, particularly as retirees, plus the conservative 
inclinations of many of the state’s Democrats, have helped 
Republicans to gain a foothold in this previously solidly 
Democratic state. 

Governor -- Gov. Paul Fannin (R) is opposed by Lee 
Ackerman (D), a Phoenix real estate developer. Fannin, 
a wealthy bottled gas distributor, scored an upset victory 
in 1958 by defeating Attorney General Robert Morrison 
(D) by a margin of almost 30,000 votes (55.1 percent). 
Fannin was aided by Goldwater’s coattails in that election, 
but he has been able to solidify his own political position 
since 1958. He has gotten along reasonably well with the 
Democratic-controlled legislature and made few political 
enemies. Like Goldwater, he is an outspoken opponent of 
federal aid to the states. In 1959 he opposed acceptance 
by Arizona of funds offered the state ona matching basis 
under the National Defense Education Act of 1958. Out- 
look: Leaning te Safe Republican. 

House -- Ist Dist: ict (Phoenix and Maricopa County) 
-- Four-term Rep. John J. Rhodes (R) versus ex-Rep. 
Richard F, Harless (D 1943-49), Rhodes, a close poli- 
tical associate of Goldwater, increased his winning per- 
centage to 59.2 percent in 1958. Outlook: Leaning to 
Safe Republican. 

2nd District (All counties except Maricopa) -- Three- 
term Rep. Stewart L. Udall, a liberal Democrat, is 
opposed by Mac C, Matheson, a highly conservative Re- 
publican who has strong ties -- both ideological and 
organizational -- with the Goldwater forces. Udallhas 
been winning reelection by substantial majorities (60.9 
percent in 1958), and his reputation has not been harmed 
by rumors that he might receive a Cabinet post or be an 
important House leader if Kennedy is elected President. 
But he has aroused the ire of conservative Arizona 
Democrats by his strong support of Kennedy since last 
spring. He was successful in winning a majority of the 
Arizona delegation for Kennedy, which meant that all of 
Arizona’s votes went to Kennedy under the unit rule. 
Matheson has challenged Udall’s voting record and stands 
on most public issues, writing to him at the outset of the 
campaign, ‘‘ Your political philosophy is left-wing liberal- 
ism and socialistic and opposite to your church and family 
background.’’ (Both men are Mormons). Matheson has 
charged that Udall talks like a conservative at home and 
votes as a liberal in Washington. Few observers anti- 
cipate a Matheson victory, but his charges could make 
Udall more vulnerable in possible future contests. Out- 
look: Leaning Democratic. 














California 


California is considered one of the closest -- and 
most crucial -- states in the 1960 Presidential election. 
Both Nixon and Kennedy have had narrow leads in varying 
polls taken in the states, though most recent polls have 
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been more favorable to Kennedy than to Nixon. Both men 
have campaigned vigorously for California’s 32 electoral 
votes. Kennedy is currently given an edge in Northern 
California, while Nixon is expected to carry Southern 
California outside of Los Angeles County. The final 
decision of vote-heavy Los Angeles County, which casts 
about 40 percent of the state-wide vote, will probably 
be decisive. 

Democrats have always enjoyed a substantial regis- 
tration lead in California, but they were particularly 
encouraged by the results of their recent intensive 
registration drive. The latest figures show that of a 
total of 7,464,626 registrants, 4,295,330(57.5 percent) are 
Democrats and 2,926,408 (39.2 percent) are Republicans. 
Since 1958, the Democrats have gained 419,700 registrants 
to 249,943 for the Republicans. Some of the strongest 
Democratic gains were made in close Congressional 
Districts currently held by Republicans. 

The religious factor, as it will affect both the 
Presidential and Congressional races, is an imponder- 
able. Considerable anti-Catholic voting is expected among 
Protestant groups, especially Mormons, Seventh Day 
Adventists and Baptists in Southern California, and will 
harm Kennedy. But the state has a substantial Catholic 
population percentage (22.4 percent) which is expected to 
vote strongly for Kennedy. The-heavily Catholic Mexican 
population of Southern California is growing in political 
awareness, another factor aiding Democratic chances, 

Unemployment in the aircraft industry is expected to 
benefit Kennedy. San Diego has just been classified by 
the Labor Department as an area of ‘‘substantial labor 
surplus.”’ But the Democratic argument of decreased 
U.S, international prestige is reported to be less effective 
in California than in other parts of the Nation. The very 
presence of defense plants producing aircraft and missiles 
is believed to be one reason for this. 

Nixon both benefits and suffers, according tomost 
reports, from his status asa ‘‘favorite son.’’ Californians 
often split sharply in either strong approval or dis- 
approval of the Nixon record. Some of Nixon’s most 
bitter enemies are among the Stevenson supporters of 
Southern California. However, they were displeased with 
Kennedy’s nornination and may not campaign with great 
vigor for the Democratic ticket. 

In 1958 the long Republican hold on major state 
offices was broken as Sen. William F. Knowland (R 
1945-59), running for Governor, lost to Edmund G, (Pat) 
Brown by a margin of over 1,000,000 votes, and Gov. 
Goodwin J. Knight (R) lost out to Clair Engle (D) ina 
bid for the Senate seat. The silver lining for Republicans 
in their 1958 debacle was the end it brought to the intense 
Republican factionalism that had, in large part, been 
responsible for the defeat itself. 

Brown’s prestige, particularly high during his first 
year in office, suffered earlier in 1960 through unfavor- 
able popular reaction to his handling of the Caryl 
Chessman execution. In the June 7 Presidential pre- 
ference primary, Brown ran as a Democratic favorite 
son and received 1,354,031 votes to 646,387 for George 
McLain, an old-age pension advocate. Nixon, running 
unopposed in the Republican primary, ran ahead of 
Brown by polling 1,517,652 votes. Brown’s prestige 
suffered further when half the Democratic delegation to 
the Democratic National Convention voted for Stevenson 
after Brown had thrown his own support to Kennedy, 

Neither Brown nor any other state-wide office holder 
is up for reelection in 1960, and it is difficult to know 
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whether Brown’s difficulties will harm the vote for other 
Democratic candidates in any way. 

In 1958 Republicans lost control of the state legis- 
lature. In 1960 they are making an all-out effort to 
regain control of the Assembly so that they can at least 
force a compromise with the Democrats when Congress- 
ional District lines are redrawn in 1961 or 1962, (Cali- 
fornia is expected to gain seven or eight new Congress- 
ional seats as a result of the 1960 Census. In 1951, 
Republicans controlled the state legislature and gerry- 
mandered the Congressional Districts for optimum 
Republican control.) Only half of the state Senate is up 
for reelection in 1960, and the Republicans have no hope 
of regaining control. But the entire Assembly, currently 
divided 44 Democrats to 33 Republicans, is up for re- 
election. The battle for control of the Assembly is 
expecially hard-fought because state legislative districts 
may also be redrawn in the coming two years. 

U.S, House -- Current lineup: 16 Democrats, 14 
Republicans. Barring a strong sweep for either Kennedy 
or Nixon, the Republicans have a good chance to win two 
Democratic seats and the Democrats have a good chance 
to win up to four Republican seats. 

Ist District (North Coast) -- Freshman Rep. Clem 
Miller (D) is opposed by Fredrick G. Dupuis (R), the 
man he defeated in 1958 byan 18,289-vote margin (re- 
ceiving 54.9 percent of the vote) to take the seat of 
retiring Rep. Hubert B. Scudder (R 1949-59). The Re- 
publicans were handicapped by a bitter primary fight in 
1958, but Dupuis was unopposed in the 1960 primary. 
Dupuis, who is chief special agent for the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, ran ahead of the Republican state 
ticket in 1958 and is given some chance to win in 1960. 
Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 

6th District (West Central) -- Three-term Rep. John 
F, Baldwin (R) faces Douglas R. Page (D), Walnut Creek 
city councilman. This is a normally Democratic Dis- 
trict that went for Adlai E. Stevenson in both his Presi- 
dential campaigns. Baldwin won by 2,560 votes in 1954 
over incumbent Rep. Robert L. Condon (D), whohad been 
tagged as a security risk by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission,(Page is a law partner of Condon, but this has 
not become a campaign issue.) Baldwin upped his margin 
in 1956 to 13,718 votes, despite Stevenson’s victory in 
the District, but his margin in 1958 fell to 3,477 votes 
(51.0 percent) while the state-wide Democratic ticket 
carried the District by a 2-1 margin. Page represents 
significant opposition for Baldwin, and Democrats are 
hopeful of a pickup. Republicans were encouraged, how- 
ever, by Page’s relatively low primary vote and the 7,465 
Democratic primary write-in votes for Baldwin. Outlook: 
Doubtful. 

7th District (Oakland, Alameda County) -- Freshman 
Rep. Jeffery Cohelan (D), who won the District by a 
2,329 vote margin (50.9 percent) against a Republican 
incumbent in 1958, faces Lewis F, Sherman(R), Berkeley 
attorney. Sherman accuses Cohelan of being an adherent 
“‘of the high federal spending philosophy.’’ The Repub- 
lican organization is running smoothly in the District 
and the GOP is hopeful of a pickup. Cohelan is campaign- 
ing well, however, and is benefiting from organized 
labor support. Outlook: Doubtful. 

15th District (Los Angeles County) -- Eight-term 
Rep. Gordon L. McDonough (R) versus Norman H, Martell 
(D), Los Angeles drapery dealer and Democratic party 
official. McDonough won by his lowest percentage (52.0) 
in 1958. Population changes -- particularly an influx of 
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Negro voters with Democratic voting habits -- have 
weakened the Republican position. Latest registration 
figures show 123,110 Democrats to 83,559 Republicans 
in the District. McDonough, who has sometimes been 
criticized for being out of touch with his District, is 
campaigning actively. Martell only won the Democratic 
nomination after a race against five opponents, which 
has left a residue of bad feeling in some Democratic 
quarters. Outlook: Doubtful, 

16th District (Los Angeles) -- Despite a bitter Re- 
publican primary fight, in which Alphonzo E, Bell, 
former California state and Los Angeles County Repub- 
lican chairman, defeated former Nixon campaign adviser 
Murray Chotiner by a vote of 33,551 to 12,225, the District 
is expected to remain Safe Republican. The Democratic 
candidate is Jerry E. Pacht. Incumbent Rep. Donald L. 
Jackson (R) is retiring. 

2lst District (Los Angeles) -- Four-term Rep. 
Edgar W. Hiestand (R) is opposed by Mrs. Rudd Brown 
(D), granddaughter of William Jennings Bryan, whom he 
defeated by 9,097 votes (51.9 percent of total vote) in 
1958. Hiestand’s margin in 1956 had been 61,996 votes 
(62.6 percent). Registration now stands at 188,874 
Democrats to 154,815 Republicans, with Democratic 
strength especially strong in the Western (San Fernando 
Valley) section of the District. Mrs. Brownhas received 
a great deal of publicity since her first race in 1958. She 
is attacking Hiestand for having a very conservative voting 
record. Adlai Stevenson has entered the District to 
campaign for her. Organized labor is helping Mrs. 
Brown financially, while conservative forces are re- 
portedly helping Hiestand to finance his campaign. Re- 
publicans are alarmed and are making a major effort to 
hold the seat. Outlook: Doubtful. 

22nd District (Los Angeles) -- Two Los Angeles 
city councilmen, James C, Corman (D) and Lemoine 
Blanchard (R), are engaged in a tight race for the seat 
of retiring Rep. Joe Holt (R). Democrats enjoy a sub- 
stantial registration lead in the District, which the Dem- 
ocratic state-wide ticket carried in 1958 while Holt was 
winning 55.4 percent of the vote. Holt has not endorsed 
Blanchard and recently permitted his picture to be taken 
with Corman and did not object when Democrats dis- 
tributed the picture widely throughout the District. Cor- 
man and Blanchard, both ex-Marines, are able cam- 
paigners. Corrnan had no primary opposition and had his 
campaign well underway, with numerous billboards and 
other advertising media, earlyinthe year. Blanchard was 
handicapped by the primary race, in which he had to defeat 
eight other Republican contenders, Outlook: Doubtful. 

25th District (Los Angeles County) -- Freshman 
Rep. George A. Kasem (D) is opposed by John H, Rousselot 
(R), former director of public information for the Federal 
Housing Administration and a leader in local Republican 
affairs. Rousselot proved his vote-getting ability by 
winning the Republican primary, without Los Angeles 
Times or other influential support, in a race against 
three well-known opponents. Kasem may have harmed 
his position by disputes with California Democratic 
leaders. This District embraces much of Nixon’s old 
Congressional District when he was a Member of the 
House (1947-50), and Republicans are waging a hard 
campaign to win it back. Outlook: Doubtful. 

29th District (Southwest) -- Two-term Rep. D.S. 
Saund (D) faces Charles H, Jameson (R), citrus grower 
and former mayor of Corona, Jameson charges Saund 
with indifference to the needs of farmers in the District. 
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Saund has been under fire for his criticism of larger 
farmers in their use of Mexican farm labor to harvest 
melons, lettuce and other perishable crops. Jameson is 
considered a more formidable opponent than the Repub- 
lican candidate Saund defeated by 25,619 votes (62.4 
percent) in 1958, but Jameson’s campaign has dis- 
appointed some Republicans. Registration figures con- 
tinue to swell the Democratic majority in the area. 
Outlook: Leaning to Safe Democratic. 

30th District (San Diego County) -- Three-term Rep. 
Bob Wilson (R), a close associate of Nixon, versus 
Walter Wencke (D), SanDiego attorney. Wilson’s plurality 
fell from 71,641 votes in 1956 to 21,649 in 1958 (55.3 
percent of the total vote), Wilson is being supported by 
the San Diego Union and enjoys substantial popularity 
in the District. But he has been working almost exclu- 
sively with the Nixon campaign organization in Wash- 
ington, while Wencke has been waging a vigorous personal 
campaign at home. Unless Wilson returns home to cam- 
paign, the District might move into the Doubtful column. 
Currently, Outlook: Leaning Republican, 








Barring an unexpectedly strong sweep for either 
party, the seats of all other California incumbents are 
considered Safe. 


Colorado 


The Presidential race in Colorado is considered to 
be very close. A poll in September by the Denver Post 
showed Kennedy and Nixon running neck and neck, and 
though some observers have seena slight shift to Kennedy 
in recent weeks, the outcome is still very much in doubt. 

Senator --Sen.Gordon Allott (R), seeking a second 
term, is opposed by Lt. Gov. Robert Lee Knous (D), son 
of the late Federal Judge and Gov. William Lee Knous (D 
1947-50). Knous is expected to run especially strong in 
city areas -- particularly Denver and Pueblo, while Allott 
may benefit from the state’s tradition of having Senators 
of opposing political parties and never two Senators from 
Denver. The other Senator, John A. Carroll, is a Denver 
Democrat. Allott has been running a hard, well-publicized 
and well-financed campaign. Knous has been drawing 
good crowds and running a personal, hand-shaking cam- 
paign throughout the state. The Denver Post September 
poll showed Knous slightly ahead. Outlook: Doubtful. 

House -- Present lineup: Three Democrats, one 
Republican. Two of the Democratic seats (lst and 4th 
Districts) are considered Safe. The other two seats, one 
Republican (3rd District) and one Democratic (2nd Dis- 
trict), are in the Doubtful column: 

2nd District (Northeast, Denver suburbs) -- Fresh- 
man Rep. Byron L. Johnson (D), who won the seat by 
4,934 votes (53.9 percent) in 1958 to succeed retiring 
Rep. William S, Hill (R 1941-59), is seeking a second 
term. His opponent is Denver attorney Peter H. Dominick 
(R), two-term member of the state house of representa- 
tives who was voted the most effective Republican house 
leader in a poll of the Denver press corps. In his fight 
for re-election Johnson has stressed his support for 
federal water pollution legislation, but popular attention 
has been focused on the issue of admittance of Red 
China into the United Nations. Johnson said he favored 
admitting the Peiping government to the world body, and 
Dominick attacked him on the issue. Dominick has also 
criticized Johnson for his votes against Defense Depart- 
ment appropriations bills. Johnson was ahead of Dominick 
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in the September Denver Post poll, but the Red China 
and defense issues, which have been raised since the 
poll was taken, have had considerable impact, and ob- 
servers believe the contest is very close. In order to 
win, however, Dominick must overcome the increasingly 
Democratic vote from the Denver suburban area. Outlook: 
Doubtful, 

3rd District (Southeast) -- Rep. J. Edgar Chenoweth 
(R) faces Franklin R, Stewart (D), former state legis- 
lature member from Pueblo. Chenoweth has held this 
seat since 1940, except for a narrow defeat in 1948. He 
won by only 695 votes in 1956 and by 543 votes in 1958. 
Chenoweth, a popular campaigner with widespread per- 
sonal contacts throughout the District, has been blamed 
by Democrats for the failure of Congress to approve the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas reclamation project. Stewart ranin 
the 1958 Democratic primary and lost bya narrow margin 
to Fred M. Betz, Lamar publisher. He defeated Betz 
by a wide margin inthe 1960 primary, and is not expected 
to suffer the defections in Pueblo which harmed Betz 
in the 1958 race against Chenoweth. Religion may play a 
role in this campaign as Kennedy and other Democratic 
candidates receive a heavy vote from heavily Catholic 
and Democratic Pueblo County and Southern Colorado 
while the Colorado Springs and Southeastern Colorado 
areas, which are predominantly Republican and Protest- 
ant, support Nixon and the GOP ticket. Stewart is run- 
ning a vigorous campaign, and many observers believe 
too many factors are working against Chenoweth for him 
to win reelection, Outlook: Doubtful. 





Hawaii 


Most observers believe Hawaii will give its three 
electoral votes to Nixon, There is no gubernatorial or 
Senate election in 1960. 

House -- At Large -- Rep. Daniel K. Inouye (D), 
who won 68.7 percent of the vote in the state’s first 
election in 1959, is opposed by Frederick J, Titcomb 
(R), deputy prosecutor for the City and County of Honolulu. 
Outlook: Safe Democratic, 





Idaho 


Nixon is believed to have an edge in the fight for 
Idaho’s four electoral votes. A mid-September poll 
showed him leading Kennedy, 46 to 41 percent, with 
13 percent undecided. Republicans expect to benefit 
from Mormon church president David O. McKay’s per- 
sonal endorsement of Nixon in the contest for the heavy 
Mormon vote in the state. Democrats are not prepared 
to write off the state, however, and Republicans concede 
that the contest is very close. 

Senator -- Sen. Henry C. Dworshak (R), seeking his 
second full term, is opposed by Robert F. McLaughlin 
(D) of Mountain Home, prosecuting attorney of Elmore 
County. McLaughlin is a personable candidate, but lacks 
Dworshak's contacts throughout the state. Republicans 
were given an opportunity to question McLaughlin’s 
familiarity with national issues when he spoke of the 
‘‘Forand’’ aid-to-education bill in a recent televised 
address. (Forand is associated with a medical-aid-for- 
the-aged bill.) Outlook: Leaning to Safe Republican. 

House -- The Ist District (North) seat of Rep. Gracie 
Pfost (D) is considered Safe Democratic. 

2nd District (South) -- Five-term Rep. Hamer H, 
Budge (R) is opposed by Ralph R, Harding (D) of Blackfoot, 
former controller of the American Potato Company. 
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Harding is waging an aggressive campaign, attacking 
Budge for his close association with the Idaho Power 
Company and alleged opposition to water and power 
projects. Both Harding and Budge are Mormons, Budge 
won reelection with a 14,339-vote plurality (55.0 percent) 
in 1958. Outlook: Leaning Republican. 





Montana 


The Presidential race in Montana is rated very close, 
though some observers believe Kennedy enjoys a slight 
lead. The winning margin will probably not be great 
enough to influence the outcome of other races sub- 
stantially. 

Governor -- Gov. J. Hugo Aronson (R) is retiring. 
Lt. Gov, Paul Cannon (D), who is completing his eighth 
year in that office, faces Donald G, Nutter (R) of Sidney, 
former state Republican chairman. Cannon is promising 
improved highways and more industrial development and 
encouragement of tourist trade, while Nutter campaigns 
on a platform of conservative government financing. Some 
Democratic officials have had disagreements with Cannon 
in the past, and this may complicate his election chances. 
Nutter is reportedly waging the more effective campaign. 
Outlook: Doubtful. 

Senator -- Rep. Lee Metcalf (D) faces ex-Rep. Orvin 
B, Fjare (R 1955-57) in the contest for the Senate seat of 
retiring Sen. James E, Murray (D). Barring an unanti- 
cipated Nixon sweep, a substantial Metcalf victory is 
predicted by most observers. Metcalf is a popular 
campaigner who has been able to increase his winning 
percentage in each of his four House campaigns. Outlook: 
Leaning to Safe Democratic. 

House -- lst District (West) -- Arnold Olsen (D), 
Helena attorney and former state attorney general (1949- 
56), is given a clear edge over George P. Sarsfield (R), 
Butte attorney, in the race for the House seat being 
vacated by Metcalf. Sarsfield, a former labor union 
member, may be able to cut into some of the normally 
Democratic vote in Butte, but Metcalf ‘‘coattails’’ should 
aid Olsen throughout the District. Olsen, the unsuccessful 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate against Aronson in 
1956, is better known throughout the District. Outlook: 
Leaning to Safe Democratic. 

2nd District (West) -- This seat is being vacated by 
two-term Rep. LeRoy H. Anderson (D), who ran un- 
successfully in the Democratic Senate primary. Demo- 
cratic Leo Graybill Jr. (D), a Great Falls attorney and 
son of the Democratic National Committeeman, is opposed 
by state representative James F, Battin (R), a lawyer 
from Billings. Republicans are given a good chance to 
take this District, which was in GOP hands until Ander- 
son’s victory in 1956. Some conservative Democrats 
reportedly resent the support given Graybill by the Nat- 
ional Farmers Union, for which his father is counsel. 
Graybill, a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Yale University, 
is a former political science teacher. He defeated four 
other Democrats towinthe nomination. Battin, a graduate 
of George Washington University Law School who formerly 
practiced law in Washington, D.C., was unopposed for the 
GOP nomination. Outlook: Doubtful. 

















Nevada 


While some observers believe Kennedy enjoys a slight 
lead in the Presidential race in Nevada, the outcome is not 
expected to have a major impact on the Congressional race. 
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House -- At-Large seat -- Four-term Rep. WalterS., 
Baring (D) faces significant opposition in ex-Sen. George 
W. (Molly) Malone (R 1947-59). Malone lost out in his 
bid for a third Senate term in a race against Howard 
W. Cannon (D) in 1958. Cannon received 57.7 percent of 
the vote. Baring has run for the seat in the last six 
elections, winning four times (1948, 1950, 1956 and 1958) 
and losing twice (1952, 1954). Despite his 66.9 percent 
victory in 1958, Baring may be in trouble because of his 
opposition to a measure to bring the new California- 
Nevada freeway through downtown Reno. Malone is cam- 
paigning vigorously. Outlook: Doubtful. 





New Mexico 


New Mexico is rated a very close state in the Presi- 
dential race, Anti-Catholic voting in strongly Protestant 
‘*Little Texas’’ (Southeastern New Mexico) should be 
offset by heavy Catholic bloc voting, particularly in the 
large Spanish-American group. The state’s populationis 
37.5 percent Catholic. The oil depletion issue is re- 
portedly aiding Republican candidates. 

Governor -- One-term Gov. John Burroughs (D) faces 
ex-Gov, Edwin L, Mechem (R 1951-55, 1957-59), the man 
he defeated by 1,914 votes (50.5 percent) in 1958. Bur- 
roughs won renomination in 1960 following a primary fight 
against Joseph A, Bursey, who was supported by Sen. 
Dennis Chavez (D). Reports indicate Chavez is upset 
because Burroughs has channeled patronage to Spanish- 
American groups through Rep. Joseph M. Montoya (D) 
rather than Chavez. Chavez recently criticized Burroughs 
for alleged lukewarm support of the Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket, but Montoya came to Burroughs’ defense, denying 
the charge. In the past, there has been a form of coop- 
eration between Mechem and Chavez. Mechem has 
charged that Burroughs showed favoritism to certain 
contractors in the state, particularly in regard to the 
highway program. Outlook: Doubtful. 

Senator -- Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D), seeking a 
third term, is expected to be aneasy victor over William 
F, Cowles (R), retired Sante Fe businessman. Outlook: 
Safe Democratic. 








House -- The seats of the two incumbent At Large 
Representatives, Montoya and Thomas G,. Morris (D), 
are both rated Safe Democratic. 





Oregon 


Observers anticipate widespread ticket splitting in 
Oregon in 1960. Nixon is favored to win the state’s six 
electoral votes, but Democratic victory is expected in 
the Senate race. Democrats were encouraged by the 
excellent resuits of their registration campaign, and feel 
that a slump in the state’s important lumber industry 
may benefit their chances. But pockets of anti-Catholic 
sentiment, combined with factionalism within the Demo- 
cratic party and improved Republivan organization under 
Gov. Mark O. Hatfield (R), have dampened Democratic 
hopes of carrying Oregon for Kennedy. Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D Ore.), who was defeated by Kennedy in the May 20 
Oregon Presidential preference primary, is not cam- 
paigning actively for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 

Senator -- Mrs. Maurine B, Neuberger (D), cam- 
paigning for the seat held by her late husband, Richard 
L. Neuberger (D Ore. 1955-60), is opposed by Eimo 
Smith (R), former president of the state senate and 
Governor (1956-57). Mrs. Neuberger, a former member 
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of the state legislature, has attacked Smith as a ‘‘Barry 
Goldwater isolationist’’ and criticized his conserv- 
ative economic views. Smith considers world peace 
the paramount issue and has accused Mrs. Neuberger of 
‘*softness”’ on the question of defending West Berlin and 
Formosa. Mrs. Neuberger stated she thought it ‘‘un- 
thinkable that America would ‘initiate’ a nuclear war to 
defend West Berlin.’’ Both candidates have campaigned 
vigorously throughout the state, Smith flying his own air- 
plane. A possible drawback for Mrs. Neuberger may be 
possible reticence of male voters in the populous 3rd 
Congressional District to vote both for her and for their 
own woman Congresswoman, Edith Green (D). But the 
familiarity of the Neuberger name and Mrs. Neuberger’s 
personal political appeal give her a clear edge. Outlook: 
Leaning Democratic. 

House -- The seats of incumbents Walter Norblad 
(R lst District - Northwest) and Edith Green (D 3rd 
District - Portland) are considered Safe, 

2nd District (East) -- Two-term Rep. Al Ullman (D), 
who took the seat from Republican hands in 1956 and 
built his winning percentage to 61.6 in 1958, is opposed 
by Ronald E, Phair (R), Klamath Falls businessman. Most 
observers believe that Ullman, who first won election on 
the public power issue, has solidified his hold on the 
District and is not in danger. Despite an able campaign 
by Phair, Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 

4th District (Southwest) -- Twoterm Rep. Charles O. 
Porter (D), who won reelection with 56.3 percent of the 
vote in 1958, is opposed by state senator Edwin R. Durno 
(R) of Jackson County. Durno, a cum laude graduate of 
Harvard Medical School (1927), is a well known physician 
with his practice in Medford. He has accused Porter of 
taking more interest in Latin America than in his own 
District, and criticized him for supporting United States 
recognition of the Communist Chinese regime, and 
for accepting a trip to Europe at the expense of Cyrus 
Eaton, Cleveland industrialist and close friend of Soviet 
Premier Nikita S, Khrushchev. Porter has criticized 
Durno for a conservative record in the state legislature 
and for opposition to the Oregon Dunes Seashore project. 
Porter’s campaign may be aided by depressed conditions 
in the lumber industry, which Democrats blame on the 
‘‘tight money’’ policies of the Eisenhower Administration. 
Durno is waging an especially vigorous campaign, and 
Porter’s seat appears to be in real jeopardy. Outlook: 
Doubtful. 











Utah 


Most observers believe Utah is now leaning to Nixon, 
particularly after Mormon church President David O. 
McKay’s endorsement of the Vice President. Inthe past 
Mormons have sometimes voted in opposition to implied 
church leaders’ wishes, and many are sure to vote for 
Kennedy in 1960. But the state was very close or leaning 
slightly to Nixon even before the McKay statement, 
which is sure to work to Nixon’s benefit. Anti-union 
sentiment and the basic conservatism of the state are 
also expected to work in the Republicans’ favor, Demo- 
crats have been encouraged, however -- at least as far 
as the state ticket is concerned -- by the continuing 
deep split between moderate and very conservative Re- 
publicans, and the high Democratic primary vote in 1960. 

Governor -- Gov. George D. Clyde (R), whodefeated 
incumbent Gov. J. Bracken Lee (R) to win nomination in 
his first race in 1956, is opposed by William A. Barlocker 
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(D), businessman and mayor of St. George. Forces 
friendly to Lee, the leader of the ultra-conservatives and 
current mayor of Salt Lake City, are expected to under- 
cut Clyde, While Clyde stresses new missile industry and 
improved schools under his administration, Barlockeris 
pointing to depressed conditions in Utah mining towns. 
Republican factionalism appears to be the decisive factor 
in Barlocker’s favor. Straw polls have shown him well 
ahead. Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 

House -- Ist District (Entire state excepting Salt 
Lake City area) -- Rep. Henry Aldous Dixon (R) is 
retiring. Republicans have nominated A. Walter Steven- 
son, Ogden businessman and Mormon church leader, while 
Democrats seek to take the seat withM., Blaine Peterson, 
Ogden attorney, who garnered 46.1 percent of the vote in 
an unsuccessful race against Dixon in 1958. Republicans 
hope the McKay endorsement of Nixon may aid their 
chances in this District. Outlook: Doubtful, 

2nd District (Salt Lake City area) -- Freshman Rep. 
David S, King (D), who took this previously Republican 
seat by a 3,974 vote margin (51.1 percent) in 1958, is 
opposed by Sherman P., Lloyd (R), president of the state 
senate. Newspaper polls have given King an edge. 
Outlook: Leaning Democratic. 











Washington 


Kennedy is believed to have a slight edge on Nixon 
in the race for Washington’s nine electoral votes, But the 
Democrats are worried about the low Democratic primary 
vote and by the preponderance of Roman Catholics on the 
ticket in a state with only 12.2 percent Catholic population 
and a habit of voting for persons of Scandinavian extrac- 
tion. 

Governor -- Gov. Albert D, Rosellini (D), completing 
his first four-year term, is opposed by Lloyd J. Andrews 
(R) of Olympia, the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and former state senator from Spokane County, In 
1956 Rosellini withstood the Eisenhower tide to win 
election by 108,732 votes (54.8 percent). He was given 
strong support by organized labor as union members 
turned out in large numbers to defeat a right-to-work 
proposal on the ballot. In the primary of 1956, the total 
vote for Democratic gubernatorial candidates had been 
101,394 votes more than the total vote for Republican 
gubernatorial candidates. The Sept. 13, 1960 primary 
results indicated possible trouble for Rosellini. Though 
his personal primary total was close to that of 1956, 
Andrews outpolled him by 16,179 votes and the total 
Republican gubernatorial primary vote outstripped the 
Democratic by 103,644 votes (according to final, unofficial 
returns). 

Andrews first proved his state-wide vote-getting 
ability by defeating the 16-year incumbent superintendent 
of public instruction, Pearl A. Wanamaker, by 164,845 
votes in the 1956 election. He is waging a vigorous 
campaign against Rosellini. Rosellini will benefit froma 
hefty campaign war chest, which was reported last June 
to contain $325,000 for advertising. Outlook: Doubtful. 

House -- Despite Democratic majorities for state- 
wide offices, Washington voters have traditionally sent a 
heavily Republican Congressional delegation to Wash- 
ington. The current lineup: Six Republicans, one Demo- 
crat. Though several Republican seats are statistically 
Doubtful, only one is thought to be in serious danger in 
1960. Republicans have a good chance to pick up the 
sole Democratic seat. 
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3rd District (Southwest) -- This seat has been vacant 
since the death of Rep. Russell V. Mack (R 1947-60), who 
consistently ran ahead of the Republican ticket in his 
District, The 1960 candidates are Dale M. Nordquist (R), 
state senator from Centralia, and Julia B, Hansen (D), 
speaker pro tem of the state house from Cathlamet, Both 
candidates are waging vigorous campaigns. Outlook: 
Doubtful. 

4th District (Southeast) -- Freshman Rep. Catherine 
May (R) is opposed by Roy Mundy (D), Ephrata realtor and 
member of the state legislature since 1953. Mrs. May 
won 54,0 percent of the vote in1958. She has been active 
in behalf of legislation of interest to her District, but 
faces an able opponent in Mundy. Outlook: Leaning 
Republican. 

5th District (Northeast, Spokane) -- Nine-term Rep. 
Walt Horan {R), whose winning percentages have slipped 
slightly in recent years (53.2 percent in 1958), is opposed 
by Bernard J. Gallagher (D) of Spokane, Horan faces 
possible dissension from some Republicans who believe 
his voting record is too liberal, but he enjoys widespread 
personal popularity throughout his District. Outlook: 
Leaning Republican. 

6th District (West central, Tacoma) -- Seven-term 
Rep. Thor C, Tollefson (R) versus John G. McCutcheon 
(D) of Tacoma, prosecuting attorney for Pierce County. 
McCutcheon is stressing the endorsement he received 
from the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, and 
may benefit from unemployment caused by defense con- 
tract cutbacks in the area. Tollefson won reelection with 
a 53.5 percent margin in 1958. Outlook: Leaning 

















Republican. 

~~ 7th District (South Seattle, Bremerton) -- Rep. Don 
Magnuson (D) won election with 70.7 percent of the vote 
in 1958, but he may be in trouble in 1960 because of 
unfavorable publicity stemming from his Sept. 16 arrest 
in Seattle on a drunkenness charge. Magnuson’s opponent 
is John Stender (R), an official of the boilermakers 
union, This background should help Stender in this heavily 
unionized area. Outlook: Doubtful. 





Wyoming 


Most observers believe Wyoming currently leans to- 
ward Nixon in the Presidential race. The Presidential 
voting is not expected to have a great effect on the Senate 
and House races, however. 

Senator -- Sen. Joseph C, O’Mahoney (D) is retiring. 
in a rematch of their 1958 race, three-term Rep. Keith 
Thomson (R At Large) faces Raymond B, Whitaker (D), 
a Casper attorney. Whitaker was twice elected as county 
attorney in Natrona County (Casper), second-largest inthe 
state and normally a Republican stronghold. But he lost to 
Thomson by 8,008 votes when he ran for the Congressional 
seat in 1958. Thomson has good political contacts 
throughout the state and is an odds-on favorite to win the 
Senate seat. Outlook: Leaning Republican. 

House -- At Large -- Ex-Rep. William Henry Harri- 
son (R 1951-55), Sheridan rancher and attorney, is opposed 
by Hepburn T, Armstrong (D) of Cheyenne, founder and 
owner of a successful uranium mining concern who was 
previously an economist for the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration. Armstrong, who is 39, is waging a more 
aggressive campaign than Harrison, who is 64. Harrison 
was defeated when he ran against O’Mahoney for the 
Senate in 1954, Outlook: Doubtful. 











Gubernatorial, Presidential Percentages 


This chart shows the most recent election percentages 
in gubernatorial and Presidential contests in the five Western 
states that will elect Governors Nov. 8. 


Headnotes 


Democratic percentages are shown in Boldface 
Republican percentages are shown in Lightface. 
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1 2 
1958 1956 
ARIZONA 
Fannin (R) 55.1 59.5 
MONTANA 
*Aronson (R) 51.4 
NEW MEXICO 


Burroughs (D) 50.5 52.1 
UTAH 


Clyde (R) 38.2 
WASHINGTON 
Rosellini (D) 54.6 


Senatorial, Presidential Percentages 


57.0 


57.8 
64.6 


54.3 


6 


55.4 
58.9 


54.3 


This chart shows the most recent election percentages 
in Senatorial and Presidential contests in the seven Western 
states that will elect Senators Nov. 8. 


Headnotes 
The name of the Senator whose seat is at stake in 1960 is CAPITALIZED 
Democratic percentages are shown in Boldface. 
Republican percentages are shown in Light/ace. 
tDeceased. Lusk (D) now filling seat on interim appointment 
*Not seeking reelection. 
] 2 3 a 5 6 
Eisenhower % 
1958 1956 1954 1952 | 1956 1952 
ALASKA 


BARTLETT (D) 83.8 
Gruening (D) 52.6 
COLORADO 
Carroll (D) 50.2 
ALLOTT (R) 
IDAHO 
Church (D) 56.2 
DWORSHAK (R) 
MONTANA 
Mansfield (D) 76.2 
*MURRAY (D) 
NEW MEXICO 
ANDERSON (D) 
Chavez (D) 62.7 
OREGON 
Morse (D) 54.2 
t NEUBERGER (D) 
WYOMING 
McGee (D) 50.8 
*O’MAHONEY (D) 


50.4 


573 


50.2 


50.7 


51.1 


51.6 


59.5 


61.2 


55.3 


60.1 


60.3 


65.4 


55.4 


60.4 


62.7 
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The following chart shows the percentage of the total 
vote won by Western House members elected in the gen- 
eral elections of 1952, 1954, 1956, and 1958, and in 
the special election held in Hawaii during 1959. In the 
two right-hand columns, President Eisenhower's percen- 
tages of the vote in the Congressional district in 
1952 and 1956 appear. Percentages for all years through 
1958 are based on final official returns. Percentages of 
winning Democrats are given in bold type; percentages 
of winning Republicans are given in light type. Winners’ 











names for years before 1958 are not given. X indicates 
the winner had no major party opposition. 
HOUSE % IKE % 
1958 1956 1954 1952 1956 1952 
ALASKA 
AL Rivers (D) 57.5 
ARIZONA 
d 1 Rhodes (R) 59.2 54.9 53.1 54.0 63.0 60.6 
2 Udall (D) 60.9 60.1 62.1 56.9 59.0 56.2 
CALIFORNIA 
sw-d | Miller (D) 54.9 53.6 59.1 xX 60.1 63.9 
2 Johnson (D) 61.0 xX xX xX 52.3 57.8 
d 3 Moss (D) X 68.6 65.3 50.8 47.3 51.4 
4 Mailliard (R) 60.0 61.9 61.2 55.0 59.5 61.7 
5 Shelley (D) xX x x xX 41.3 42.1 
sw-d 6 Baldwin (R) 51.0 53.7 50.9 50.6 49.0 47.3 
sw-d 7 Cohelan (D) 50.9 52.8 53.0 X 54.4 52.7 
8 Miller (D) X 65.6 654 X 51.3 51.8 
d 9 Younger (R) 58.8 60.3 54.5 .53.1 61.1 63.1 
d 10 Gubser (R) 54.6 60.7 61.2 59.2 60.0 60.8 
sw-d 11 McFall (D) 69.3 53.1 52.6 xX $2.3 36.5 
sw-d 12 Sisk (D) 81.1 73.0 53.8 xX 43.8 49.2 
d 13 Teague (R) 57.0 59.6 52.5 51.0 58.1 61.0 
d 14 Hagen (D) X 63.0 65.1 51.0 51.0 54.8 
d 15 McDonough (R) 52.0 57.9 56.9 X 54.7 57.2 
rt 16 Jackson (R) 57.8 60.8 60.8 59.7 62.0 64.6 
d 17 King (D) 75.3 64.9 60.1 54.6 2.8 51.8 
18 Hosmer (R) 60.0 59.3 55.0 55.5 58.4 58.8 
19 Holifield (D) 83.4 73.8 74.8 xX 38.8 38.6 
20 Smith (R) 66.0 70.8 71.2 xX 7e8.. Facn 
d 21 Hiestand (R) 51.9 62.6 58.7 53.6 61.0 63.3 
r 22 Holt (R) 55.4 59.8 58.2 60.4 59.2 63.2 
23 Doyle (D) X. 709 7.9 X 46.4 44.8 
24 Lipscomb (R) 56.4 61.9 56.9 xX 58.1 60.1 
sw 25 Kasem (D) 50.1 63.8 65.2 64.3 63.6 65.8 
26 Roosevelt (D) 72.2 68.8 60.1 X 38.7 39.8 
27 Sheppard (D) 72.3 X 64.8 55.0 57.1 57.0 
28 Utt (R) 58.2 64.5 66.2 63.0 66.8 69.1 
sw-d 29 Saund (D) 62.4 51.5 57.9 xX 61.4 64.7 
30 Wilson (R) 55.3 66.8 60.4 59.6 63.7 62.0 
COLORADO 
d 1 Rogers (D) 66.7 57.8 55.6 50.8 56.4 56.5 
sw-d 2 Johnson (D) 53.9 53.4 55.3 63.1 63.8 65.6 
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HISTORY OF WESTERN CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS, 1952-59 








r -- Retiree. 


sw -- Switch District. 


KEY 


Seat switched from Repub- 
lican to Democratic or Democratic to Repub- 
lican control in any election following 1952. 


at the end of the 86th Congress, 


d -- Doubtful District. Won by less than 55 percent 
of the vote in any of the last four elections. 


Incumbent has announced retirement 














HOUSE % IKE % 
1958 1956 1954 1952 1956 1952 
d 3 Chenoweth (R) 332 3.2 $3.0 37.7 57.8 59.0 
d 4 Aspinall (D) 63.6 61.8 53.5 50.0 63.4 64.3 
HAWAII 
AL Inouye (D) 68.7 (special election '59) 
IDAHO 
d 1 Pfost (D) 62.4 55.1 54.9 50.3 56.7 60.9 
2 Budge (R) 55.0 60.0 60.8 66.2 64.3 68.6 
MONTANA 
d-r 1 Metcalf (D) 69.5 62.1 56.0 50.3 58.0 57.2 
sw-d-r 2 Anderson (D) 61.0 50.9 50.6 62.0 56.5 61.0 
NEVADA 
sw-d AL Baring (D) 66.9 54.2 54.5 50.5 58.0 61.4 
NEW MEXICO 
d AL Montoya (D) 63.1 53.2 58.7 52.3 58.1 55.4 
d AL Morris (D) 62.0 53.1 59.3 52.0 58.1 55.4 
OREGON 
d 1 Norblad (R) 54.9 54.7 63.0 68.0 58.9 63.9 
sw-d 2 Ullman (D) 61.6 50.7 52.6 58.5 54.3 62.1 
sw-d 3 Green (D) 65.8 61.6 52.4 54.0 52.8 55.0 
sw-d 4 Porter (D) 56.3 51.3 55.9 66.3 55.0 63.9 
UTAH 
d-r 1 Dixon (R) 53.9 60.9 53.4 60.5 64.5 60.1 
sw-d 2 King (D) 51.1 57.6 57.2 52.5 64.6 58.2 
WASHINGTON 
d 1 Pelly (R) 70.1 58.1 52.6 51.4 53.8 52.3 
d 2 Westland (R) 53.6 56.0 52.4 54.2 54.7 54.5 
d 3 Mack (R)t 60.9 56.5 64.9 53.3 $2.0 53.4 
d 4 May (R) 54.0 50.4 61.0 67.5 | 57.8 61.4 
d 5 Horan (R) 53.2 53.8 58.6 56.0 $4.7 56.2 
d 6 Tollefson (R) 53.5 54.0 55.2 59.8 52.3 50.3 
7 Magnuson (D) 70.7 (New district 
WYOMING 
d-r AL Thomson (R) 53.6 58.2 56.2 60.1 60.1 62.7 
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51 POLITICAL GROUPS REPORT RECEIPTS, SPENDING SO FAR 


Fifty-one political organizations that filed reports 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives for the 
period Jan. 1 - Aug. 31, 1960 listed total receipts of 
$7,746,931 and expenditures of $6,712,139. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 requires 
political committees and organizations to file with the 
Clerk of the House periodic reports on contributions 
received and expenditures made during each calendar 
year. 

As in prior years, Republicans led Democrats in 
both receipts and expenditures. Only in 1949 did the 
Democrats report more spending and receiving than the 
Republicans. During the Jan. 1 -- June 1 period of 1959, 
the Democrats led; but by the end of last year the parties 
had reverted to their usual positions. 

The following table shows a comparison between 
third quarter reports for 1952, 1956 and 1960. Numbers 
in parentheses refer to the number of groups reporting 
in each category. 


Receipts 


1952 1956 1960 


Democratic (4) $1,138,279 ( 7) $1,105,561 ( 8) $1,666,138 
Republican (5) 1,946,705 (19) 7,370,463 (15) 4,814,374 








Labor (5) 414,123 (18) 779,325 (13) 903,076 
Miscellaneous (6) 348,462 (14) 410,037 (15) 363 , 343 
Total (20) $3,847,569 (58) $9,665,386 (51) $7,746,931 
Expenditures 
Democratic $1,249,267 $1,084,282 $1,637,311 
Republican 1,266,912 4,499 ,640 3,834,965 
Labor 466,194 492,593 868 , 406 
Miscellaneous 343,453 301,101 371,457 
Total $3,325,826 $6,377,617 $6,712,139 


The reports are inclusive from Jan. 1, 1960 to Aug. 
31, 1960, unless otherwise indicated in parentheses. (c) 
means direct contributions; (r) means other receipts, such 
as dues and proceeds from organization functions, (For 
1959 reports, see Weekly Report p. 476). 





Democratic Groups 


Eight Democratic groups listed receipts of $1,666,138 
or 21.5 percent of the first five months’ total. They 
spent $1,637,311 or 24.4 percent of all political spending 
during the period January-August 31, 1960. 

Citizens for Kennedy-Johnson, D.C, -- received 
$83,467 (c), spent $51,505 (Aug. 2-31). 

Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee, 
D.C, -- received $153,350 (c), spent $149,850. 

Democratic National Committee, D.C. -- received 
$1,248,758 (c), $21,561 (r); spent $1,335,184. 


Democratic National Congressional Committee, D.C. 
-- received $75,094 (c), spent $30,902. 

Democratic Senatorial CampaignCommittee, D,C, -- 
received $12,530 (c), spent $19,959 (to May 31). 

National Committee of Business and Professional 
Men for Kennedy-Johnson, Chicago -- received $10,000 
(c), spent none (Aug, 18-Sept. 9). 

Southern California Campaign Committee for Ken- 
nedy-Johnson, Beverly Hills -- received $20,500 (c), 
spent $9,032 (Aug. 15-31). 

Young Democratic Clubs of America -- National 
Convention in Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 1959 -- received $2,109 
(c), $38,770 (r); spent $40,879 (to May 31). 


Republican Groups 


Fifteen Republican groups reported receiving $4,- 
814,374 or 62 percent of all receipts during the first 
eight months of 1960. Their expenditures of $3,834,965 
were 57.1 percent of total political spending January- 
August 31. 


Dinner with Ike Committee in and for D.C, -- re- 
ceived $117,566 (c), spent $85,811 (Nov. 1959 to Feb. 29, 
1960). 

Independent Television Committee, D.C, -- received 
$842,507 (c), spent $482,745. 

Lycoming County Republican Committee, Williams- 
port, Pa. -- received $26,909 (c), spent $27,070 (to 
Feb, 29, 1960). ; 

National Citizens for Eisenhower-Nixon 1958 Com- 
mittee, New York, N.Y. -- received $75,934 (from 
redemption and sale of U.S, Treasury bills), spent 
$76,212 (including $55,176 for purchase of U.S. Treasury 
bills), Treasury transactions not included in total. 

National Federation of Republican Women, D.C, -- 
received $9,376 (r), spent $7,057 (to May 31). 

National Nixon-Lodge Club, D.C, -- received $3,910 
(c), spent $2,931 (Aug. 18-31). 

National Republican Congressional Committee, D.C, 
-- received $896,933 (c), spent $665,987. 

National Republican Senatorial Committee, D.C, -- 
received $369,603 (c), spent $272,035. 

National Volunteers for Nixon-Lodge Committee, 
D.C, -- received $246,160 (c), spent $135,348 (March 28- 
Sept. 9). 

Republican Finance Committee of Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. -- received $336,821 (c), spent $208,785. 

Republican National Committee, D.C, -- received 
$1,527,336 (c), spent $1,455,368. 

San Mateo Republican County Central Committee, 
San Mateo, Calif. -- received $20,772 (c), spent $8,264 
(to Feb. 29). 

United Republican Finance Committee for the State of 
New York, New York City -- received $401,162 (c), spent 
$426,848. 

United Republican Finance Committee of San Mateo 
County, San Mateo, Calif. -- received $13,412 (c), spent 
$24,503 (from March 1, 1960). 
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Young Republican National Federation, Bloomington, 
Ind. -- received $1,907 (c), spent $11,177. 


Labor Groups 


Thirteen labor organizations reported receipts of 
$903,076 in the first eight months, or 11.6 percent of all 
receipts. Their expenditures were $868,406 or 13 percent 
of total political spending during that period of 1960. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers Political Education 
Committee, AFL-CIO, New York, N.Y. -- received 
$43,890 (c), spent $25,199 (to May 31, 1960). 

Committee for Good Government, Detroit, Mich. -- 
received $43,401 (c), spent $31,445. 

Committee on Political Education, AFL-CIO, D.C, -- 
received $338,243 (c), $5,465 (r); spent $433,731. 

Crescent Bay Non-Partisan Political League, Santa 
Monica, Calif. -- received none, spent none (to May 31). 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Committee on Political Education, D.C, -- received 
$28,928 (c), spent $23,783. 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 1960 
Campaign Committee, New York, N.Y. -- received $7,119 
(c), spent $1,080. 

Machinists Non-Partisan Political League, D.C, -- 
General Fund received $47,891 (c), spent $39,142, Educa- 
tional Fund receivec $69,856 (c), spent $38,963. 

Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, AFL-CIO, CLC, Denver, Colo. -- received 
$145,284 (c), spent $110,961. 

Railway Labor’s Political League, D.C. -- received 
$48,998 (c), spent $46,388. 

Textile Workers Union of America Political Fund, 
AFL-CIO, CLC, New York, N.Y. -- received $6,547 (c), 
spent $7,950. 

Trainmen’s Political Education League, Cleveland, 
Ohio -- received $1,007 (c), spent $4,416. 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters Non-Partisan 
Committee for Repeal and Defeat of Anti-Labor Legis- 
lation, Indianapolis, Ind. -- received $50,029 (r), spent 
$48,549 (from Jan. 1, 1948). 

United Steelworkers of America Voluntary Political 
Action Fund, Pittsburgh, Pa. -- received $66,418 (c), 
spent $56,799. 


Miscellaneous Groups 


Fifteen miscellaneous organizations listed January- 
August 31 receipts of $363,343 -- 4.7 percent of the total. 
Their spending during the first eight months of 1960 
was 5.5 percent of the total, or $371,457. 


Americans for Constitutional Action, D.C, -- re- 
received $97,248 (c), spent $131,605. 

Americans for Democratic Action, D.C, -- Regular 
account received $39,762 (c), spent $37,935. Non- 
political account received $4,275 (c), spent $3,515 (to 
Feb, 29, 1960). 

Americans for Goldwater, D.C. -- received $13,355 
(c), spent $12,830 (July 6-Aug. 31). 

Boosters Committee for the Election of Eugene L. 
Sugarman to Congress, N.Y. -- received $1,810(c), spent 
none (June 1-Aug. 31, 1960). 

Christian Nationalist Crusade, Los Angeles, Calif. -- 
received $120,080 (c), spent $112,513. 

Committee of the Hundred, Grand Rapids, Mich. -- 
received $2,040 (c), spent $2,582. 


Campaign Finances - 2 


Committee to Re-elect Hoffa-Threatened Congress- 
men, Akron, Ohio -- received $10,897 (c), spent $8,556. 
(Weekly Report p. 139) 

For America, D.C, -- received $9,717 (c), spent 
$12,432. 

Joint Committee of Independents, Republicans and 
Democrats, New York, N.Y. -- received none, spent none 
(formed in August, 1960). 

National Assn. of Pro America, San Francisco, 
Calif. -- received $3,065 (c), spent $2,872. 

National Committee for an Effective Congress, New 
York, N.Y. -- received $48,925 (c), spent $38,202. 

National Faubus-for-President Committee, Holly- 
wood, Calif. -- received $5,044 (r), spent $4,530 (to 
May 31, 1960). 

Non Partisan Committee for National Betterment, 
D.C, -- received $3,003 (c), spent $96 (Aug. 1-31, 1960; 
formed Aug. 1). 

Political Activities Committee, D.C, 
$1,040 (c), spent $646, 

Pro America, National Organization of Women - Cali- 
fornia Chapter, Menlo Park -- received $3,082 (r), 
spent $3,143 (to May 31). (Monterey Park chapter re- 
ported receipts of $7,455 (r), spending of $7,799 Jan. 
1959 to Dec. 1959 -- not included in total), 


Fund-Raising Problems 


The finance sections of both the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties have beenheardtoemit expressions of 
pain during the fund-raising season for the 1960 elections. 

One reason for this is the rising cost of campaigning. 
Professor Alexander Heard in his book, ‘‘The Costs of 
Democracy,”’ states that campaign costs follow the gen- 
eral price level -- now 8 percent above 1956. (Total 
expenditures for the 1952 campaign for Presidential and 
Congressional races was $23,064,368. Total spending in 
1956 was $33,185,725.) Heard estimated that the price 
tag for television time had gone up 45 percent since 1956. 

Aside from complaints about cost, both parties said 
they had trouble in raising funds. Republicans apparently 
suffered from a post-Eisenhower letdown: 1952 and 1956 
Presidential candidate Dwight D, Eisenhower was a 
record-breaking moneydrawer. Also holding back money 
from the national coffers, according to a report from 
headquarters printed Sept. 15, is the fact that money for 
the Republican National Committee, unlike that for the 
Democratic counterpart, usually filters through the state 
committees first, Welaying its receipt. Republican cam- 
paign efforts were also reportedly concentrated, for the 
early part of the campaign, on the Sept. 29 nation-wide 
closed-circuit television fund-raising dinner. 

Democratic fund-raising problems also reportedly 
come in part from the nature of their 1960 candidate. 
There has been a reluctance by 1952 and 1956 supporters 
of Adlai E, Stevenson to donate money for the election of 
John F, Kennedy. Fund-raising dinners in New York and 
California with Stevenson as chief speaker have success- 
fully loosened the strings on the purses of some of his 
admirers. 

Another barrier to successful money-raising by the 
Democrats is the well-known fact of candidate Kennedy’s 
personal wealth. Otherwise willing donors seem reluc- 
tant to contribute to the cause of a millionaire. 

Texas oil producers have reportedly turned reluctant 
to give traditional support to the Democrats because they 
felt the Democratic platform threatened cuts in their oil 
depletion allowances. 


-- received 
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Campaign Finances - 3 


What Does a Campaign Cost? 


The large sums spent and collected through the 
third reporting quarter of the 1960 campaign seem out- 
size. The Feb. 3, 1957 report of the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee Privileges and Elections 
Subcommittee (S Rept 792) gave this picture of campaign 
expenditures in the 1956 election (Jan. 1-Nov. 6 spending 
period): 

The largest campaign expenditure was television: 
a total of $2,292,228 was spent on television by the 
Democrats, $3,006,412 by the Republicans. The second 
largest item in each party was for printing, purchase and 
distribution of literature which cost Democrats $1,900,076 
and Republicans $2,187,199. Following as top expense 
items in this order were newspaper and political adver- 
tising, radio, outdoor billboards and a miscellaneous 
item which, although largest of all, included traveling, 
headquarters maintenance, salaries and overhead and 
election day expenses, An additional large item in 1960 
would be the telephone bills for the wide-spread regis- 
tration campaigns. 

Both parties are putting on the usual fund-raising 
dinners and door-to-door collection drives. And there 
is evidence that the publicity campaign of the American 
Advertising Council and the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, being conductedagain in 1960, helped to swell an 
estimated 3 million people making political contributions 
in 1952 to 8 million in 1956. 

The amount of money that can be given and spent is 
limited by law. Any committee working for a candidate 
for national office is limited to $3 million in spending; 
however, there is no limit to the number of committees 


which can be formed on a candidate’s behalf. Individuals 
are limited to giving $5,000 to anyone group in any year. 


Party Fund-Raising Projects 


Lawrence F, O’Brien, national director of organiz- 
ation for the Democratic National Committee, Sept. 30 
said, ‘‘Richly endowed Republicans are outspending us 
everywhere.’’ O’Brien rejected the belief that Kennedy 
could finance his own campaign, saying the Kennedy family 
had long ago contributed the maximum amount permitted 
by law and that the sum of their contributions amounted 
to ‘‘less than one percent of the Democratic budget.’’ 

Democratic fund-raising affairs and organizations 
began in 1960 with Jefferson-Jackson dinners in January 
and have since led to local picnics, clambakes and 
potlucks, a $100-a-plate pre-convention dinner, a ‘‘Level 
Best Jack’’ club, ‘$60 for ’60’’ clubs, National Committee 
sustaining memberships, a Fund for the New Frontier, 
a New York City Minute Man Project. 

GOP National Chairman Thruston B, Morton Sept. 26 
said, ‘‘We don’t have the reserves we should have for 
October or November,’’ and added that the campaign 
treasury was in ‘‘pretty poor shape.”’ 

The GOP began its 1960 fundraising with a January 
nation-wide-television-connected series of Dinners With 
Ike. It has also relied on local dinners and an appeal 
through its publication, ‘‘Battleline’’, to party members 
for funds. Donors were given a chance ona trip for 
two to the Jan. 20 inaugural. New York Democrats are 
using tickets to the inaugural ball as a lure for $100 
dinner tickets. The legality of a Republican plan to 
solicit advertisements to a $2,000-per-page year book 
was questioned by Democrats Oct, 3. 











Political Briefs 


RELIGIOUS ISSUE 


Three Roman Catholic Bishops of Puerto Rico, in a 
letter released Oct. 21, stated it was their ‘‘obligation 
to prohibit’’ Catholics from voting for the party of Gov. 
Luis Munoz Marin, in the Nov. 8 election. Marin, a 
Catholic, and his party had been at odds with church 
leaders over such issues as birth control, sterilization 
and time off from schools for religious education. 
Bishop James E, McManus, who signed the pastoral 
letter with Archbishop James P. Davis and Bishop Luis 
Aponte Martinez, said those who defied the directive 
would be committing ‘‘the sin of disobedience’’. 

The event was given a wide play in U.S. papers 
because the Roman Catholic religionof Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee John F, Kennedy has aroused considera- 
ble opposition and comment during the campaign. A 
Kennedy aide Oct, 21 released a statement saying, ‘‘Sen. 
Kennedy has stated on many occasions that he considers 
it wholly improper and alien to our democratic system 
for churchmen of any faith to tell the members of their 
church for whom to vote or for whom not to vote,”’ 

The Justice Department Oct. 20 said it was conducting 
an investigation of campaign literature, including some 
with religious themes, to see if the pamphlets violated 
laws requiring the stating of sponsorship or prohibiting 
incitement to violence or indecent language. 


The Senate Rules and Administration Committee 
Privileges and Elections Subcommittee Oct. 21 and 22 
indicated it was doing preliminary investigation of the 
scources of anti-Catholic campaign literature. 


DR, KING’S ARREST 


The Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Oct. 25 was sen- 
tenced to a four-month prison term on the ground that 
his participation in an Atlanta sit-in had violated a sus- 
pended sentence in a traffic case. 

Dr. King had received a twelve-month sentence Sept. 
23 after pleading guilty to driving without a Georgia 
driver’s license. The sentence was suspended on condi- 
tion King did not violate any federal, state or municipal 
laws during the 12 months. He was one of 79 persons 
arrested Oct. 19 during a sit-in at a lunch counter for 
violating a Georgia anti-trespass law passed during the 
year. The trespass charge was dropped, but King was 
sentenced to four months ina state public works camp and 
Oct. 26 was taken tothe Georgia State prison at Reidsville. 

Dr. King’s attorney said the sentence would be 
appealed -- that since the trespass charge was dropped 
there could be no probation violation. King Oct. 27 was 
freed on bond pending the appeal. 


EQUAL TIME LAW 


Sen. Warren G, Magnuson (D Wash.) Oct. 21 said he 
would introduce legislation to make debates by major 
candidates for national office permanently possible. The 
1960 debates were made possible by a law temporarily 
lifting equal time requirements. (Weekly Report p.1128) 
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PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Television Debate -- Presidential candidates Richard 
M. Nixon and John F, Kennedy Oct. 21 held the fourth of 
their nationally-broadcast debates. The subject matter 
was limited, by prearrangement, to foreign policy. (For 
text see p. 1795) 

Nixon Oct. 23 accepted the suggestion by Kennedy that 
the two hold a fifth debate nearer election day. Nixon 
proposed that the subject matter be limited to United 
States policy towards Cuba, AnOct. 20 speech by Kennedy, 
suggesting that the U.S. support ‘‘the non-Batista demo- 
cratic anti-Castro forces in exile, and in Cuba itself, 
who offer eventual hope of overthrowing Castro,’’ had be- 
come a major issue between the two. Kennedy replied he 
was eager to discuss Cuba but didr‘t want to ‘‘place a 
gag on the press in this final debate’’. 

Aides of the two men began discussions to work out 
arrangements. The heads of the four radioand television 
networks handling the debates Oct. 25 sent a telegram to 
the candidates urging that a fifth debate, if held, be staged 
without a panel of newsmen and with only a moderator, 
thus allowing them to question each other. (Weekly 
Report p. 1747) 

Eisenhower inthe Campaign -- President Eisenhower 
Oct. 22 said he would increase his efforts on behalf of 
the Nixon campaign. He said he would attend a Nov. 2 
rally in New York City with both Nixon and Vice Presi- 
dential candidate Henry Cabot Lodge. Robert Kennedy, 
the Democratic candidate’s campaign manager and 
brother, Oct. 23 said this new plan ‘‘is a definite indica- 
tion -- a tremendous indication -- of weakness,’’ and 
said it showed Nixon ‘‘can’t get the audience or crowd 
attention by himself.’’ New York City mayor Robert F. 
Wagner (D) said he would be glad to welcome the two 
Republicans and offer them the same city facilities which 
had been given Kennedy on his arrival in New York City 
Oct. 19. (Kennedy received a ticker-tape welcome in the 
city.) 

In an Oct, 20 private talk to Republicans at a San 
Francisco reception, the President was reported to have 
said, “‘I’ve been through a number of these campaigns 
and there comes a time toward the end when the opposi- 
tion looks 14 feet tall and everyone takes alarm. But 
pessimism never won a battle.’’ Presidential press 
secretary James C, Hagerty Oct. 21 confirmed this was 
the tenor of the President’s remarks. 

U.S. Prestige -- A continuing battle between Kennedy, 
who throughout the campaign said U.S. prestige abroad was 
slipping and Nixon, who continuously said U.S. prestige 
was high, was highlighted by polls and studies of U.S. 
prestige abroad reportedly prepared by the United States 
Information Agency, the Central Intelligence Agency and 
the President’s Committee on Information Activities 
Abroad. Newspaper reports of the studies said they 
supported Kennedy’s position. 

President Eisenhower Oct. 20 said criticism of U.S. 
prestige was ‘‘a debasement of the truth.’’ 

Chairmen J.W. Fulbright (D Ark.) of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and John E. Moss (D Calif.) 
of the House Government Operations Government Inform- 
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ation Subcommittee repeatedly asked for the papers and 
said they were being held back for partisan reasons. 
White House press secretary James C, Hagerty Oct. 26 
said the USIA poll was classified ‘‘secret’’ and ‘‘would 
not be made available outside the Executive Branch,’’ 

The New York Times obtained the USIA poll results 
and printed them Oct, 27. The report said in summary, 
“*In the wake of the summit failure...both the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. suffered major losses in general 
standing with the British and French public.’’ The report 
said favorable opinion of President Eisenhower had also 
declined. Both his own and the U.S.’s prestige remained 
higher than that of the Soviet Union and Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev, the report said. 


CANDIDATES’ CALENDAR 


(For previous calendar see Weekly Report p. 1747) 


KENNEDY 


Oct, 20 -- New York City, staff work and 
campaigning. 

Oct, 21 -- New York City, debate with Nixon. 

Oct. 22 -- St. Louis area campaigning; Wichita; 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct, 23 -- Wisconsin campaign. 

Oct, 24 -- Illinois campaigning; Davenport, Iowa. 

Oct, 25 -- Illinois campaigning. 

Oct. 26 -- Chicago and Detroit areas campaigning. 


JOHNSON 


Oct. 20 -- Kentucky campaigning. 

Oct. 21 -- Chilicothe, Mo., corn-husking contest. 
Oct, 22-23 -- Austin, staff work. 

Oct, 24 -- Los Angeles. 

Oct. 25 -- California campaigning. 

Oct. 26 -- Sacramento; Spokane. 


NIXON 


Oct. 20 -- New York City, staff work. 

Oct. 21 -- New York City, debate with Kennedy. 

Oct. 22 -- Pennsylvania campaigning. 

Oct. 23 -- Washington, D.C., rest. 

Oct. 24 -- Pennsylvania whistle-stop campaigning. 

Oct. 25 -- Pittsburgh, West Virginia, Ohio, Cincin- 
nati whistle-stop campaigning. 

Oct. 26 -- Ohio whistle-stop campaigning. 


LODGE 


Oct, 20 -- Minneapolis, St. Paul. National television 
speech. 

Oct, 21 -- Milwaukee. 

Oct, 22-23 -- Chicago. 

Oct. 24 -- Detroit. 

Oct. 25 -- Cincinnati. 

Oct. 26 -- Bethlehem, Philadelphia. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF 36 POTENTIALLY NEW U.S. SENATORS 


Following are biographical sketches of candidates for Senate 
seats in 1960 who are not incumbents. For biographies and voting 
records of incumbent Senators up for election this year, see Supple- 
ment to CQ Weekly Report No. 14, April 1, 1960, Elections of 1960, 
pp. 510 through 555. 





ALABAMA 
Julian Elgin (R) 


Julian Elgin, 47, a former Southern Democrat who 
switched to candidate Eisenhower in 1952 and registered 
as a Republican in 1958, tried toswitcha good part of the 
state of Alabama in the 1960 elections. Running against 
Sen. John J. Sparkman, a Senator since 1946, Elgin 
campaigned on the slogans ‘‘Two Parties for Alabama”’ 
and ‘‘A Contact with the White House’’. 

He said his platform ‘‘will be of time-proven basic 
conservatism as opposed to the radicalism in the Demo- 
cratic platform and candidates.’’ Hedeclared himself for 
‘‘improved national standard of health,’’ and against 
“socialized medicine’’. 

Elgin was born March 24, 1913, in Hartford, Ky. He 
attended Montgomery county public schools, Auburn 
University and Huntington College in Montgomery, Ala. 

An active farmer since he left school, Elgin is a 
member of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Alabama Cattleman’s Assn. 

He has never held elective or appointive office. 
Elgin campaigned from his owncar, travelling, usually by 
himself, about the state. He used his contacts with 
farmers to bring himself into the communities he visited. 
The Montgomery Advertiser Sept. 18 said his platform 
was ‘‘generally Goldwater Republicanism -- favoring 
fiscal stability, states rights, right-to-work and a 
balanced budget, opposing big federal spending programs, 
federal controls in agriculture, ‘compulsory integration’ 
and federal regulation of employment practices.’’ 

Elgin is married and has one daughter. He is a 
Methodist. He lives in Montgomery. 


ALASKA 
Lee L. McKinley (R) 


A flying dentist, originally from DeQueen, Ark., Lee 
L. McKinley challenged Sen. E.L. (Bob) Bartlett (D) for 
his Alaska Senate seat. 

Bartlett was first elected in 1958 with 83.8 percent of 
the vote against two opponents. Hedrewa two-year term 
in the establishment of Alaska’s Senate rotation. 

McKinley was born 53 years ago iri DeQueen, Ark., 
where he lived on a farm. After graduating from Kansas 
City Western Dental College he established a practice in 
Detroit, where he stayed for 10 years. Fourteen years 
ago he moved to Alaska where he uses his flying skill both 
for commuting between his practice in Anchorage and to 
fly to weekend dental clinics in far reaches of the state. 


He operates a farm and is chairman ofthe agriculture 
committee of the chamber of commerce. 

McKinley served a single term in the Alaska legis- 
lature in 1953. He was chairman ofthe health committee. 


COLORADO 
Robert L. Knous (D) 


Colorado’s Lt. Gov. Robert L. Knous, 43, challenged 
Sen. Gordon L, Alliott (R), who himself was lieutenant 
governor when he ran for the Senate in 1954. 

Knous said in his campaign he was running on “‘the 
need for pursuing an affirmative long-range foreign policy 
...the need for the U.S, to be regarded as an energetic 
leader (not a reluctant leader)...Medical care for the aged 
under social security...Winning the confidence of farmers 
in seeking an acceptable approach and solution to the 
farm problem...Federal aid to education.’’ 

Knous was born Nov. 1, 1917, in Ouray, Colo., grew 
up in Montrose and now livesinDenver. He has a bache- 
lor’s degree from the University of Colorado and a law 
degree from the University of Denver. He is married 
and has 16-year-old twindaughters and three younger sons. 
He is an Episcopalian. He served four and a half years 
as a naval aviator in World War Il. He lists ‘‘all sports’’ 
as his hobby. 

Knous comes from a political family. His father, 
William Lee Knous, was Governor of Colorado (D 1947- 
49). Shortly after college Knous was appointed deputy 
district attorney. He later established his law practice. 
He was elected a member of the Colorado senate in 1952 
and served there until 1957 after losing a primary for 
the nomination for lieutenant governor in 1956. He has 
been lieutenant governor since 1959. 

In 1955 he was appointed by Gov. Edwin C, Johnson 
(D) to head a committee to study the Colorado old age 
pension problem, due to a federal government ruling 
that the program must be revised or forego federal partic- 
ipation. Knous wrote the amendment which passed on the 
1956 state ballot. Knous is at present a member of the 
Governor's commission on aging and the chairman of the 
Colorado executive committee of the White House confer- 
ence on aging. 


DELAWARE 
J. Caleb Boggs (R) 


Gov. J. Caleb Boggs, 51, served three terms in the 
House of Representatives (1947-53), two terms as Dela- 
ware’s Governor (1953-61) and then in 1960 took on Sen. 
J. Allen Frear Jr. (D) for a Senate seat. 

Boggs said the main issues of the 1960 campaign 
were: ‘‘Sound continued growth and development in the 
United States. Continued responsible mature leadership. 
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Wisdom and strength for the preservation and growth of 
freedom with peace and justice.”’ 

His past record also gives a picture of his stands, 
In the House he voted or announced: in 1947 -- FOR the 
Taft-Hartley Act passage over veto; in 1948 -- FOR 
authorization for the European Recovery Program; in 
1949 -- FOR deleting low rent public housing from the 
1949 housing act; in 1949 -- FOR extension of existing 
rigid price supports; in 1949 -- FOR aminimum wage of 
75 cents an hour; in 1949 -- FOR cutting mutual defense 
authorizations; in 1950 -- FOR killing the technical 
assistance portion of the Point Four program; in1951 -- 
FOR providing that tariff commission should determine 
peril points of tariff reduction and recommend minimum 
rates for protection of domestic industry. 

In his House career Boggs served on the House 
Expenditures in Executive Departments Committee and 
House Administration Committees in 1947 and on the 
Judiciary Committee for the remainder of his service. He 
followed a fairly conservative line, speaking against fed- 
eral encroachment on “‘states’ rights’’ and charging the 
Truman Administration with ‘‘creeping socialism’’ before 
the 1950 elections. 

In 1949 he introduced a bill to make picketing of 
federal courts or the homes of those involved in federal 
cases, with intent to impede justice, illegal. In 1950 he 
was reported to have voted in the Judiciary Committee to 
approve legislation giving states clear title to all tide- 
lands up to the three mile limit and 37% percent of 
revenues from the leasing between the limit andthe con- 
tinental shelf. In 1951 he was one of 10 Republican 
Representatives to introduce legislation to recreate the 
Hoover Commission. 

During his House terms, Boggs announced his stands 
on vote issues: 80th Congress -- 94percent of the time; 
8lst Congress -- 88 percent; 82nd Congress -- 90 per- 
cent. He voted with the GOP majority: 80th Congress -- 
93 percent of the time; 8lst Congress -- 80 percent; 
82nd Congress -- 76 percent. 

In 1952 Boggs unseated incumbent Gov. Elbert N, 
Carvel (D) with 52.1 percent of the vote and won re- 
election in 1956 over H. Tyler McConnell (D) with 51.8 
percent. He was ineligible for reelection in 1960. 

In a Sept. 18 speech on state financing Boggs re- 
jected highway financing by bond issues or toll projects. 
To earn the respect of future generations, he said, ‘‘we 
must supply superior public services without placing a 
mortgage upon future earnings of the very people we are 
now tying to serve.’’ 

The New York Times Aug. 6, 1959 said Boggs ‘‘has 
refused to call out the National Guard to enforce school 
integration but has made it clear he will not tolerate 
violence,’’ 

Boggs was born in Cheswold, Delaware May 15, 1909. 
He was graduated from the University of Delaware in 1931 
and received his law degree from Georgetown University 
in 1937. He enlisted in the Delaware national guard in 
1926, becoming a reserve officer that year. He served 
with the Armored Division during World War II from 
1941-45 and is now a colonel in the Army Reserves. 

He was appointed deputy judge of the family court of 
New Castle county in 1946 and later that year was elected 
to the House of Representatives after running against 
‘the New Deal controlled Congress’’. 

Boggs now lives in Wilmington and lists ‘‘attorney at 
law’’ as his profession. A Methodist, he is married and 
has two children, 


Potential Senators - 2 
IDAHO 
Robert F. McLaughlin (D) 


Robert F. McLaughlin’s race against Sen. Henry 
C, Dworshak (R) took a lot of running. McLaughlin came 
in second in a field of five in a June 7 primary. In the 
June 28 runoff McLaughlin, 40, beat state representative 
Gregg Potvin by a small margin. 

McLaughlin, a lawyer by profession, claims only one 
previous elected office, that of prosecuting attorney for 
Elmore county, to which he was elected each two years 
1950-58. He has also held a number of Democratic party 
posts including temporary chairman of the 1957 state 
party convention. 

McLaughlin was born July 11, 1920, in Mountain 
Home, Idaho, the place he still calls home. He received 
his B.A, (1948) and law degree (1950) from the University 
of Idahc. He is married and has five children. He is a 
Catholic. He served five years with the Army and U.S, 
infantry intelligence in World War II, 


ILLINOIS 
Samuel W. Witwer (R) 


A native of Pueblo, Colo., who grewupin Gary, Ind., 
took his law degree from Harvard University and now 
practices law in Chicago, a man who has never run for 
public offices, Samuel W. Witwer, 52, challenged Sen. 
Paul H, Douglas (D), who ran for a third term. 

Witwer has, however, long been active in civic and 
party affairs. He has worked for a series of state re- 
forms in Illinois, including the successful campaign for 
the 1950 constitutional amendment permitting constitu- 
tional revision. He is credited with leading support for 
legislative reapportionment and banking law moderniz- 
ation. He is director of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations and a member of the board of the Chicago Urban 
League. Heis chairmanofthe state USO and a member of 
the executive board of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

He was state chairman of the Illinois Citizens for 
Eisenhower-Nixon in 1956 and chairman of the 1959 
drive for members of the United Republican Fund of 
Illinois. 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat, which supports him, 
refers to Witwer as ‘‘middle of the road’’; the Blooming- 
ton Pantograph, which also endorsed him, says he is 
‘*hasically conservative’’. 

The Globe Democrat April 6 said he ‘‘opposes 
federal aid to education...(favors) government loans for 
capital expenditures in the field of education...opposes 
the Forand bill...stands for strength as a basis of 
American foreign policy...favors tax and depreciation 
policies which will encourage growth rather than dis- 
courage it...believes that the present price support pro- 
gram should be changed in the directionof more freedom 
for the farmer and more freedom in the market place. 
He does not favor removing price supports immediately 
...but favors a policy closer to prevailing market con- 
ditions.”’ 

Witwer, in his campaign attacked Douglas as an 
ineffective Senator. He stood strongly against much 
federal ectivity in the economic sector. 

Witwer was born July 1, 1908. He was graduated 
from Dickinson College in Pennsylvania in 1930 before 
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Potential Senators - 3 


receiving his law degree from Harvard in 1933. Wit- 
wer, who is a Methodist, is married and has four 
children, including 18-year-old twin sons. He lives in 
Riverside, II. 

Witwer, who had the support of Gov. William Stratton 
(R) and most of the Republican organizations, received 
44.1 percent of the vote in the April 12 Republican 
Senatorial primary, running against five opponents. Of 
the total vote cast in both party primaries, however, 
Witwer received 14 percent compared with 68.2 percent 
for Douglas, who ran unopposed. 


IOWA 
Herschel C. Loveless (D) 


Iowa Gov. Herschel C, Loveless, 49, although able 
to succeed himself toa third term, ranagainst Jack Miller 
for the seat of retiring Sen. Thomas E, Martin (R). 

In his two terms as Governor (1957-60), Loveless 
has taken stands on numerous issues affecting national 
legislation. He has shown particular activity in the area 
of farm problems. He is chairman of the Democratic 
Advisory Committee on Agriculture, worked on the 1960 
Democratic platform agriculture plank and was a cam- 
paign advisor to Democratic Presidential nominee John 
F. Kennedy on farm problems. In the course of the 1960 
campaign speculation arose that he might be Secretary of 
Agriculture in a Kennedy cabinet. Loveless was reported, 
on being asked about this possibility, ‘‘heaven forbid’’. 

Among the parts of his farm record: in 1957 he said 
the U.S. was in the process of ‘‘becoming a nation of 
corporate farms’’ and urged farmers to expand into pac- 
kaging and processing operations, He has said acreage 
controls are the only method for fighting feed grain 
surpluses and he favors paying for part of the control 
program in grain stocks. He is on the record for rigid 
price supports if necessary to bolster farmincome. Ina 
farm program he outlined Dec. 8, 1959, he said farmers 
must have a minimum wage, as industrial workers had, 
and proposed a direct subsidy to farmers. In 1960 he 
testified in the House Agriculture Committee in support 
of the Family Farm Income Act of 1960. 

As Governor, Loveless opposed raising the state 
sales tax, was known for a conservative fiscal policy and 
a “‘humanitarian’’ social program. He asked the lowa 
legislature to legalize union shop contracts. In April 
1959 he testified for proposals to improve the federal- 
state unemployment insurance program. He said revision 
would provide ‘‘at least a subsistence level of income 
security to American workers...and a valuable stabilizing 
force in our economy.’’ He was reported to have endorsed 
the social security plan for medical aid for the aged 
after the 1960 governor’s conference voted on it in his 
absense but earlier had said he was “‘notin accord’’ with 
all aspects of the Forand bill, which embodies the plan, 
but “‘in sympathy with its objectives.’’ 

Loveless first ran for Governor in 1952 whenhe was 
defeated by former Gov, William S. Beardsley (R 1949-53). 
In 1954 he lost a race for the 4th District lowa seat in 
the House of Representatives to Rep. Karl M. LeCompte 
(R 1939-59), He was elected Gov. in 1956 over incumbent 
Gov. Leo A, Hoegh (R 1955-57) and became the first 
Democratic Governor in the state since 1939. He defeated 
Hoegh by 29,469 votes although President Eisenhower 
carried the state by 227,000 votes. He had the support 
of labor, including $17,500 from the Teamsters union. 





Loveless did not acknowledge this last contribution, a 
fact used against him in his successful bid for re- 
election in 1958. 

Loveless has worked in the national party as a farm 
advisor as mentioned above; as a backer of former 
Democratic National Chairman Paul M. Butler (1955-60) 
in his frequent quarrels with various sections of the 
party. Loveless was one of those seconding the Presi- 
dential nomination of Kennedy and was reportedly among 
those considered by Kennedy as a Vice Presidential 
candidate, He himself received a favorite-son nomination 
for the Presidency. 

Loveless was born May 5, 1911, in Fremont, Iowa. 
Born on a farm, he returned there after graduating from 
high school in 1927 to help out in impending hard times. 
He also began work as amessenger boy with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific railroad that year. He 
held a series of jobs with the railroad 1927-39. From 
1939-44 he worked as a turbine operator and wiring 
installation worker for the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and then returned to the railroad in a number 
of supervisory jobs. His practical engineering experi- 
ence gained him membership to the lowa Engineering 
Society. 

His formal political career began in 1947 when he 
became superintendent of streets for the city of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, In the bad floods of that year Loveless was flood 
director for the city. In 1949 he was elected mayor. 
He did not run for reelection in 1953 but left city hall to 
become owner-manager of a municipal equipment com- 
pany in Ottumwa. He remained there until elected Gov- 
ernor in 1956. 

Loveless is married and has two children. He is a 
Methodist. Loveless is a dedicated supporter of the 
Boy Scouts and is on the National Boy Scout Committee 
Council. Golf and woodwork are his hobbies. 


Jack Miller (R) 


Jack Miller, 44, led five other candidates in the 
primary for the lowa GOP Senate nomination and took 
30.8 percent of the vote. Because this was less than the 
35 percent required for nomination, the selection was 
turned over to the Iowa state convention which July 20 
made Miller the first Senate candidate chosen in this 
fashion in lowa history. 

After the tenuous start, Miller moved into a cam- 
paign in which he stressed: ‘‘World peace, accompanied 
by a world disarmament program with effective inspec- 
tion and controls; maintenance of a military establish- 
ment which will deter aggression’’; achieving a balance 
of production and consumption to insure the farmer a fair 
return; economic and business growth through revision of 
the federal tax structure to encourage rather than dis- 
courage business; and prevention of increased central- 
ized, federal control through return to the states of 
revenue sources. 

A tax lawyer who specializes in farm tax problems, 
Miller urges economy in federal spending and reduction of 
the national debt. He has a plan for incentive taxation 
of growth income in which a person would pay taxes at 
only half the rate on the increase in his earned income 
over the previous year. He also advocates better credit 
facilities for the small farmer and a land retirement 
program, providing that the farmer, including tenant 
farmers, is well taken care of. 
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Miller was born June 6, 1916, in Chicago. He now 
lives in Sioux City. A Catholic, he is married and has 
four children. He served four years with the Air Force 
in World War II and has spent 23 years in the organized 
reserves where he is now a colonel. 

Miller graduated from Creighton University, Omaha, 
took a law degree from Columbia University and did post 
graduate work at the University of lowa College of Law. He 
worked as an attorney in the Internal Revenue Service’s 
chief counsel’s office 1946-47. He once headed the 
committee on tax problems of farmers of the American 
Bar Assn. He writes the Farmer’s Tax Saver published 
annually by Wallace’s Farmer, and has written many 
articles on farm taxation. He has taught at the U.S, 
army command and general staff school at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., and at the Universityof Notre Dame College 
of Law. 

Miller was a member of the Iowa house 1955-56 and 
has been a state senator since 1956. He lost a 1958 bid 
for the GOP nomination for Lieutenant Governor. 


KANSAS 
Frank Theis (D) 


Frank Theis, 49, a lawyer who has made a profes- 
sion of Democratic party work, tried to win his first 
elective office from veteran Sen, Andrew F, Schoeppel 
(R), a two term Senator (1949-60) and former Governor 
(1943-47), 

Theis aimed his campaign squarely at Schoeppel and 
his own contention that ‘‘our state has not received its 
share of federal benefits due largely to the chronic 
obscurity of our Senatorial representative.”’ 

Among Theis’ arguments: Schoeppel ‘‘has been a 
consistent and devoted supporter of the Ezra Taft Benson 
farm policy,’’ whereas Theis believes the Democratic 
platform offers a ‘‘sound program’’; though Kansas “‘has 
been traditionally considered 2n agricultural state, in- 
creasingly more of its economy is based on industry. 
This fact has not been recognized by incumbent Sen. 
Schoeppel...1 support a program which will give a fair 
wage to the working man....;’’ support of a lowering of 
interest rates; and medical assistance for the aged under 
the social security program -- ‘“‘this plan is not favored 
by the incumbent Senator....’’ 

Theis was born June 26, 1911, in Yale, Kan. He 
received his B.A. from Kansas University in 1933 and 
his law degree from the University of Michigan law 
school in 1936. He is a Phi Beta Kappa. He is married 
and has two teenage sons. He now lives in Arkansas City. 
Theis is a Presbyterian. 

From 1937 to 1939 Theis worked with the Kansas 
state tax commission. In 1939 he took on the first of a 
long series of party positions with the presidency of the 
Young Democrats of Cowley county. Theis is credited 
with an effective part in strengthening the state party, 
which elected a Governor in 1956 for the first time in 20 
years. Theis was chairman of the Democratic state 
committee 1955-60, a member of the Democratic National 
Committee’s advisory committee on political organiza- 
tion 1956-58, Democratic national committeeman 1957 to 
date and has been chairman of the Democratic Midwest 
conference since 1959. 

Besides his work on the tax commission, his other 
appointed offices have been city attorney for Arkansas 
City (1956-59) and chief counsel for the Office of Price 
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Stabilization in Kansas (1951-52), He was the unsuccess- 
ful Democratic nominee for Kansas Supreme Court 
in 1950. 

Apparently to give final proof of his empathy with 
the Democratic party, Theis has reproduced for cam- 
paign purposes an editorial from the Hutchinson News 
which says in part: ‘‘Frank Theis is a Democrat’s 
Democrat. He is more than that. He is an amalgamation 
of the attributes of other leaders of his party. He has 
Stu Symington’s height. Eleanor Roosevelt’s teeth. Harry 
Truman’s knack for giving them hell. Andrew Jackson's 
roughhewn ugliness. Adlai Stevenson’s bald head. Jack 
Kennedy’s abiding confidence in winning. Lyndon John- 
son- size feet. Estes Kefauver’s endless energy.”’ 


KENTUCKY 
Keen Johnson (D) 


Keen Johnson, 64, a former Lieutenant Governor 
(1935-39) and Governor (1939-43), challenged Sen. John 
Sherman Cooper (R) for Kentucky’s Senate seat. Johnson 
had the odds of history on his side: Cooper had been 
elected a Senator to fill short terms left vacant by 
resignation or death three times but twice had failed to 
win election to a full term before the 1960 race. 

Born Jan. 12, 1896, near Brandon’s Chapel in Lyon 
county, Ky., Johnson is the son of a Methodist circuit 
riding minister. He went to Central college in Fayette, 
Mo., and received his B.A. from the University of Ken- 
tucky in 1922, He enlisted inthe ROTC in 1917 and served 
with the infantryin Europe ir World Warl. He is married 
and has one daughter. 

Johnson is a newspaperman by profession. He was 
editor of the Elizabethtown (Ky.) Mirror, 1919-21, the 
Lawrenceburgh (Ky.) News 1922-25 and has been editor 
of the Richmond (Ky.) Daily Register since 1925, He is 
also president of the Richmond Daily Register Co. He 
has been with the Reynolds Metals Co. since 1944; he is 
now director and a vice president for public affairs. 

In his campaign biography Johnson lists his prime 
achievements as Governor to be:bringing the state from 
debt to surplus and a large state support to education. 


LOUISIANA 
George W. Reece ‘R) 


George W. Reece, 37, is a voter whosays he became 
a Republican in 1952 ‘‘to support Taft for President.’’ 
Since then he has worked hard in his adopted party, run- 
ning unsuccessfully for the House of Representatives from 
Louisiana’s Ist District in 1952 and 1954. He has been a 
member of the GOP state central committee since 1956 
and has been national committeeman since 1959. 

In 1960 he was chairman of the Louisiana delegation 
to the GOP National Convention. This was the group which 
withheld 10 of its 26 votes from the eventual nominee, 
Richard M. Nixon, giving them instead to Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R Ariz.). These ten votes prevented Nixon’s 
nomination from being unanimous, 

Reece was born in New Orleans Aug. 10, 1923, and 
was educated in various Louisiana public and parochial 
schools. He began studies at Tulane University in 1939 
but enlisted in the Army Air Force soon after Pearl 
Harbor. Decorated in the service, he became a captain 
before he was 20, After leaving the Air Force in 1945 
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he returned to school and received his law degree in 
1947. He began his present practice in 1947. 
Reece is married and has four children. 


MAINE 
Miss Lucia M. Cormier (D) 


Lucia M. Cormier, 48, of Rumford took on two-term 
Sen. Margaret Chase Smith (R) in the country’s first 
woman-to-woman Senate race. Miss Cormier said it 
would have been more difficult for a man to challenge 
Mrs. Smith and entered: the race with no apprehension of 
difficulty over a ‘‘feminine issue’’. 

In her campaign, Miss Cormier attacked what she 
regarded as Mrs. Smith’s vulnerable record of not doing 
as much for Maine as could be accomplished, She has 
said she would emphasize cooperation between the state 
house and Capitol Hill. Of Mrs. Smith’s famous record 
of voting on 921 straight roll calls, Miss Cormier says, 
‘‘When you send a child to school you expect him to 
be in his seat every day. But you expect something 
else too.”’ 

Of special concern to Miss Cormier are education 
and teaching benefits. Like Mrs. Smith she has been a 
teacher herself. She also stresses help for the mentally 
retarded, 

In her campaign she emphasized ‘‘the importance of 
tying (medical care for the aged) to social security’’, 
federal aid to education, ‘‘the importance of building 
Maine’s economy...rural and area development plans’”’, 
and she lists as other important issues improved plane 
and train service to the state and improved service for 
industry. She said the ‘‘vital issue ininternational rela- 
tions (is) meeting the Soviet challenge in all fields while 
at the same time being on the offensive for peace’’. 

Miss Cormier was born Nov, 20, 1911, in Rumford. 
She is the daughter of a steamfitter who emigrated from 
New Brunswick and she speaks fluid French, a campaign 
asset in the French-Canadian areas of Maine. 

Miss Cormier, who also speaks Spanish, was head of 
the modern languages department of Stephen’s high school 
in Rumford for 13 years after completing her own educa- 
tion. She received a B.A. from the College of St. Elizabeth 
in Morristown, N.J., and her master’s degree in 1940 
from Teacher’s College at Columbia University. In 1945 
she gave up teaching to open a highly successful gift and 
stationery shop which she still operates. She isa 
Catholic and has never married. 

Her political career began with a chance attendance 
at the Rumford Democratic committee in 1945. She was 
elected chairman that same year and rose rapidly through 
service as the president of the Maine Federation of 
Democratic Women’s clubs (1946-47) to election in 1946 to 
the Maine house of representatives. She served there 
1947-51 and 1953-60. She was minority floor leader 
1959-60. She served un the legislative research, institu- 
tions education and retirements committees. She was also 
a member of the finance board of Rumford for two terms 
and a member of the committee which drafted the new 
town charter 1949-50, 

She was Democratic National Committeewoman from 
Maine 1948-56 and co-chairman of the Democratic Plat- 
form Committee in 1952. She lost a 1950 race for the 
U.S. House of Representatives from Maine’s Ist District 
to Rep. Robert Hale (R). 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Thomas J. O’Connor Jr. (D) 


Springfield mayor Thomas J. O’Connor Jr. scored 
the upset of the primary season when he defeated Massa- 
chusetts Gov. Foster Furcolo (D) for the Democratic 
Senatorial nomination against Sen. Leverett Saltonstall 
(R). 

O’Connor, 35 years old as he attempted election over 
the veteran Saltonstall, has an active political history 
compiled in a relatively short time. He served three 
terms in the state legislature 1953-58, representing the 
5th district. He was elected mayor in 1957, upsetting a 
six term incumbent Democrat Daniel Brunton in the pri- 
mary, and reelected in 1959, Born and bred in Spring- 
field, he was at 32, the youngest mayor in the city’s 
history. He stressed urban renewal for the city during 
his administration. 

In his campaign for the Senate, O’Connor has placed 
himself against ‘‘the loss of U.S. prestige’’, for ‘‘a 
program of aid to education’’, for federal aid to de- 
pressed areas, for extension of federal urban renewal 
assistance, for a federal program of ‘‘adequate’’ medical 
care for the aged. Of his opponent he said, “‘The record 
of Sen. Saltonstall is consistently favoring the oil and gas 
lobby and opposing the interests of the people of Massa- 
chusetts as consumers and tax payers.”’ 

According to the Oct. 6, 1960, issue of the Harvard 
Law Review, O’Connor in a talk at the University, 
“‘adopted the standard liberal positions...except for one 
deviation (a very qualified support of the Senate right of 
filibuster).’’ The Review said he supported the lunch- 
counter sit-in movement for racial integration, attacked 
Saltonstall for opposing the revised Forand bill and has 
the backing of the AFL-CIO and Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

O’Connor was born in Springfield July 27, 1925. He 
graduated from Classical high school there and received 
his B.A, from Amherst and his law degree from George- 
town University School of Law. A Catholic, he is un- 
married and lives with two sisters. 


MICHIGAN 
Alvin M. Bentley (R) 


Rep. Alvin M, Bentley, 42, after eight active years 
in the House of Representatives, challenged Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D) for the latter’s Senate seat. 

Bentley’s personal history includes nine years in 
the foreign service, and eight years on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee in the House. 

In his first months in the House, Feb. 18, 1953, 
Bentley introduced an unsuccessful resolution saying the 
United States recognized no commitment in the Yalta 
agreement ‘‘which purports to confer upon the Soviet 
Union any right, title or interest in or to any territory 
formerly belonging to any other nation of Europe.’’ On 
June 17 of that year he signed a Committee minority 
report saying $1 biliion could be cut from the foreign 
aid bill without injuring the program. Bentley was a 
member of a group, whose formation was announced 
Feb. 27, 1955, called Committee of Endorsers of a 
Program to Govern Our Foreign Relations, Its major 
goals were to return to ‘‘traditional American policies’’; 
extermination of the ‘‘Communist conspiracy’’ in the 
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U.S.; withdrawal of recognition from the Soviet Union and 
its satellites; extension of military and economic aid 
only to ‘‘cooperating allies’’; and opposition to activities 
which tend towards a ‘‘world state, super-government’’. 

A consistent opponent of aid to India, Bentley said 
in 1956 our large aid program forced the country out 
of a neutralist position, forced her to lean toward the 
communists. In 1959 he wrote a minority report saying 
the 1959 Mutual Security bill was ‘‘a further abdication 
of Congressional responsibility and control over the 
foreign aid program.’’ 

Bentley made a number of trips abroad while in the 
House: in 1953 to Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Puland, 
and Western Europe; in 1954 to Puerto Rico; in 1957 to 
Poland; and in 1959 toGermany and Berlin. The 1954 visit 
to Puerto Rico was on invitation of the government there 
after Bentley had been wounded severely in the shootings 
in the House of five Members by Puerto Rican nationalists 
March 1. 

Bentley Aug. 31, 1960, said the U.S. should sever 
all diplomatic relations with Cuba. This, he said, ‘‘seems 
the only logical answer to the outrageous and illegal acts 
that have been performed against us by Cuban dictator 
Fidel Castro.”’ 

Bentley has said of the politically potent United Auto 
Workers, ‘“‘I am certainly not in accord with many of 
the programs advanced by the UAW, I likewise do not 
concur fully with their methods of political activity even 
though I can appreciate and admire the success of 
their technique.’’ 

On Feb. 3, 1960, Bentley introduced a bill against 
discrimination in federal housing which would “‘implement 
the recommendations of the first report of the U.S, 
Commission on Civil Rights.’’ 

Bentley was born Aug. 30, 1918, in Portland, Maine. 
He attended public schools in North Carolina and was 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 1940. He 
then attended the Turner Diplomatic School in Washington, 
D.C,, and joined the diplomatic service. He served in 
Mexico City; Bogota; Budapest (between 1947-49 when the 
Communists took over); and Rome. 

Bentley left the service in 1950. He has given as 
one reason for this decision alleged ‘‘softness’’ towards 
communism in the State Department. He returned to 
Owosso, Mich., to ‘‘write news columns, give radiotalks 
and address public meetings, in order to tellthe story of 
what is happening behind the tron Curtain and to alert 
the United States on the menace of communism,’’ accord- 
ing to his official House biography. 

Bentley had a law practice and a manufacturing 
business and is rumored to be a millionaire. His grand- 
father was an original stockholder in General Motors. 

After becoming well known in his own state, Bentley 
defeated incumbent Rep. Fred L. Crawford (R 1935-53) in 
the 1952 Republican primary and was elected to the 
House that fall. Bentley has always taken a healthy 
percentage of the vote in his district: in 1952, 66.6 
percent; in 1954, 62.7 percent; in 1956, 64.1 percent; 
and in 1958, 62.2 percent. There was some talk of 
Bentley challenging Gov. G. Mennen Williams (®) for the 
Governorship in 1956 but this never came about. 

Bentley was divorced from his first wife, in 1951, 
is married again. He has three children by his first 
marriage and one by his second. He lives in Owosso, and 
is a Congregationalist. He speaks Spanish fluently, is 
familiar with French and German and knows some 
Hungarian. 
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MINNESOTA 
P. Kenneth Peterson (R) 


P, Kenneth Peterson, 45, won his political spurs 
June 11, 1957, by becoming the first Republican elected 
mayor of Minneapolis since Hubert H. Humphrey (D) 
wrested the city from GOP hands in 1945, His victory 
was hailed by state Republicans as asigntheir party was 
on the comeback trail after the spectacular rise of the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor party under the leadership of 
Humphrey in the 1940’s and 1950’s. In 1960 Peterson 
challenged Humphrey himself for a U.S, Senate seat. 

Peterson’s campaign literature emphasized the need 
for ‘‘responsibility in government’’ and his speeches 
constantly attacked Humphrey and the national and con- 
gressional Democratic party. Peterson said, for instance, 
that Humphrey must bear the responsibility of the Demo- 
crats who ‘‘frustrated civil rights so completely’’, while 
he, Peterson, was a ‘‘principle sponsor’’ of Fair Em- 
ployment Practices legislation in the Minnesota legisla- 
ture. Peterson also emphasized Humphrey’s ‘‘shocking’’ 
list of Senate absences and his abortive try for the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. 

Peterson had wanted the Republican gubernatorial 
nomination which was given to ex-state senator Elmer 
L. Andersen by the state convention. In a subsequent 
primary, Humphrey, who was unopposed, had 50.2 percent 
of the total vote and Peterson who was challenged by 
one candidate, had 44.5 percent. 

Peterson was born April 13, 1915, in Minneapolis. 
He studied at North Park College, Chicago and took his 
B.A. from the University of Minnesota in 1936 and his law 
degree from Minnesota college of lawin1949. He served 
four years in the Navy in World War II and is now a 
commander in the Naval Reserves. 

Peterson served inthe Minnesota legislature 1947-55 
where he was chairman of the civil administration com- 
mittee and served on the judicial and education com- 
mittees, among others. 

He lost a race for the lieutenant governorship in 
1954, was elected mayor in 1957 and reelected in 1959, 
He was state chairman of the GOP state central com- 
mittee 1950-53 and a member of the Republican National 
Committee 1952-54. He is now a member of the admin- 
istrator’s advisory committee of mayors to the Housing 
and Home Finance Administration. He is alsoa member 
of the National Civil Defense Advisory Commission. 

Peterson wrote the Minnesota Presidential primary 
law (since repealed) in 1949, the civil defense law, 1951 
and the narcotics control act, 1953. He was a delegate to 
the White House Conference on Youth in 1950, to the 
national Tax Conference in 195] and served onthe Middle 
East Refugees Commission in 1953. 

Peterson is a Presbyterian. He is married and has 
three daughters. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Joe A. Moore (R) 


Joe A, Moore, 36, a Republican with a strong anti- 
civil rights position, took on Judiciary Committee vhair- 
man Sen. James O, Eastland (D), who was running for a 
fourth term. 

Moore ran primarily on the alleged importance of a 
two-party system for Mississippi. He said voting Repub- 
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lican was ‘‘the only salvation for conservatives of this 
country.’’ He attacked the Democratic national platform 
as ‘‘socialistic’’ and decried the civil rights planks of 
both parties as ‘‘equally repugnant’’ but said voting for 
a slate of independent electors ‘‘will not accomplish 
anything.” 

Moore was born May 13, 1924, in Washington county, 
Miss. He now practices lawin Pascagoula. He is married 
with one child, Lexie Lee. He is an Episcopalian. He 
served three and a half years withthe Navy in World War 
Il, He lists civic affairs and politics as his hobby. 

Moore received his law degree from the University 
of Mississippi in 1948. He has served in the appointive 
offices of city attorney and city police judge, both in 
Pascagoula. In 1955 he was defeated for county attorney 
of Jackson county. He has been state vice chairman of the 
Republican party. 


MISSOURI 
Lon Hocker (R) 


Lon Hocker, 50, who in 1955 served as chief hearings 
counsel of the Senate Judiciary Committee Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee under chairman Sen. Thomas C, 
Hennings Jr., ran to succeed Hennings as Senator in the 
special election Nov. 8 called after Hennings’ death 
Sept. 13. 

Hocker in his campaign has said he ‘‘fell in iove’’ 
with civil rights while working for the Subcommittee and 
would want to ‘‘carry on Sen. Henning’s work in Wash- 
ington.’’ He also said the problems of the small family 
farmer would ‘‘lessen and disappear’’ as the family’s 
children move off the farm to the cities; he supported 
Nixon’s farm program and said study should be given to a 
plan to limit price supports to farm units of minimum 
size, a history of limited productivity and with occupancy 
of resident owners. 

Hocker was an unsuccessful candidate for Missouri’s 
governorship against the Lt. Gov. James T, Blair Jr. (D) 
in 1956, Blair received 941,528 votes (52.1 percent) to 
Hocker’s 867,110 (47.9 percent), in Hocker’s first try for 
public office. One of his main campaign points then was 
to increase the state sales tax to provide money for the 
public school program, hospital and old age assistance 
and other welfare programs. 

The GOP state committee Sept. 23 gave Hocker the 
Senatorial nomination by acclamation after assistant 
secretary of the Army and former Rep. Dewey Short 
(R 1929-31; 1935-57) withdrew. 

Hocker was born in St. Louis May 20, 1910. He was 
graduated in 1931 from Princeton and received his law 
degree from Washington University in 1934. He was 
Midwest sabre fencing champion 1935-38. He is married, 
has two children and is an Episcopalian. 

He joined the coast guard as an enlisted man in 
World War II and in 1944-45 was a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserves as commanding officer of an LST. 

Hocker began his law practice inSt. Louisin 1934 and 
it continues today. He has been a member of the board 
and general counsel ‘or the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
has been an official of several other financial and manu- 
facturing companies. He is active in legal groups and 
has published a number of pieces on legal questions. 
He was a member of the St. Louis planning commission 
1941-45 and chairman in 1943. 








Edward V. Long (D) 


After the death of the late Sen. Thomas C. Hennings 
(D Mo.), and after a period of much controversy within the 
Missouri Democratic party, Edward V. Long, 52, was 
selected Sept. 21 as the Democratic candidate for the 
special election to fill Hennings’ seat. Gov. James T. 
Blair Jr. (D) then named Long Senator until Nov. 8 and 
Long opened his Washington office before beginning his 
campaign. Long said he would ‘‘in so far as possible’’ 
follow the Senatorial course of Hennings. 

Long was born July 18, 1908 in Lincoln county, Mo. 
He now lives in Clarksville while practicing law in 
Bowling Green. He is the Baptist deacon of a “‘little 
church my great-grandfather organized.’’ He is married 
and has one daughter. 

Long attended Culver-Stockton College 1927-30 and 
the University of Missouri 1925-26. Heisa past director 
of Rotary International and claims considerable experi- 
ence overseas through the organization. 

He has had many years of political experience: 
prosecuting attorney for Pike county, 1937-41; city at- 
torney for Bowling Green, 1941-45; state senator 1945-58, 
majority floor leader 1949-54 and president pro tem 
1955-56; and he is at present Lieutenant Governor of 
Missouri. He was renominated to this post in the Aug. 2 
primary, carrying 110 of the 114 counties. 

Besides his law practice and his political offices, 
Long is president of two banks, several loan companies 
and life insurance companies and is considered a wealthy 
man. He also owns a 1,600-acre farm which he says 
makes no profit. 


MONTANA 


Orvin B. Fjare (R) 


Former Rep. Orvin E, Fjare (R 1955-57) took on 
Rep. Lee Metcalf (D) for the seat being vacated by retir- 
ing Sen. James E, Murray (D). Both men had difficult 
primary fights. Fjare received 38.5 percent of the 
Republican vote in a six-man field, Metcalf took 35.2 
percent of the Democratic vote in a four man field. Of 
the total vote, Fjare had 13.2 percent and Metcalf 23.1 
percent withDemocrats outpolling Republicans almost 2 
to l. 

Fjare, 42, had represented Montana’s 2nd District, 
Metcalf represented the Ist. Fjare lost a bid for 
re-election in 1956 to LeRoy H. Anderson, 76,805 to 74,164 
votes. Anderson lost to Metcalf in the 1960 Senatorial 
primary. 

Fjare says he believes in ‘‘drastically curtailing 
federal controls and restrictions in business and on the 
farm.,.the maintenance and supervision of our school 
system on a local and state level.’’ The Great Falls 
Leader Sept. 26 quoted Fjare: ‘‘I am convinced there is 
no need for general, massive federal aid for school 
construction at this time,’’ although he would continue 
federal aid to impacted areas; ‘‘I feel that the establish- 
ment of wage scales and working conditions is the 
responsibility and prime function of organized labor 
unions through collective bargaining’’; saying he would be 
in favor of amendment to the Landrum-Griffin labor bill 
if it proved to be needed ‘‘to provide additional protection 
for the worker from unscrupulous union leaders, or if 
it is determined that the law as written deprives the 
worker of his proper strength in collective bargaining’’; 
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‘‘medical aid to the aged is strictly a political maneuver 
attempting to create an emergency where none actually 
exists...it would be disastrous to the social security 
system’’; ‘‘no price supports should be imposed on the 
livestock industry, as here is a shining example of at 
least one segment of our agricultural industry that is 
enjoying relative prosperity as a free segment of our 
economic system’’; ‘‘I definitely feel that the govern- 
ment’s responsibility is to protect, not provide. There- 
fore I would insist that a reasonable and flexible tariff 
protection be given all phases of our industry whenever 
needed to guarantee profitable production and adequate 
wage scales.”’ 

In the House, Fjare was on the House Education and 
Labor Committee and the GOP Committee on Committees. 
On the first, in 1955, he voted against reporting a bill 
authorizing funds for federal aid to school districts for 
a four-year construction program, 

Fjare voted with the President’s position 69 percent 
of the time during his term and opposed his position 24 
percent of the time. He supported his party, on votes 
where they opposed the Democratic majority, 78 per- 
cent of the time and opposed them 13 percent of the time. 
He voted on 91 percent of the roll-call votes and an- 
nounced his stand 96 percent of the time. 

Fjare, in his literature, blames his 1956 loss on 
‘‘steadfast adherence to principles regarding the pro- 
posed Yellowtail Dam project.’’ The New York Times 
Oct. 15, 1956, says President Eisenhower vetoed the bill 
at Fjare’s urging. Fjare opposed a $5 million appro- 
priation to compensate Crow Indians for land losses 
expected as too great and a needless expense. 

Fjare was born April 16, 1918, in Big Timber, 
Mont., of Norwegian immigrant parents. He lived and 
worked on a ranch, attending high school there. He, his 
wife and four children still call Big Timberhome. Fjare 
is a Lutheran. 

He spent five and a half years with the Army and 
the Army Air Force enlisting as a private in 1940 and 
discharged as a captain in 1946. He is an insurance 
man by profession. He was appointed a member, 
representing veterans, of the Montana public welfare 
commission in 1953-54. He served in the 1959 session 
of the Montana legislature. 


Lee Metcalf (D) 


Rep. Lee Metcalf, 49, March 16, 1960, announced 
he would run in the Montana primary for the Senate 
nomination. Metcalf’s Senate partner in introducing 
federal aid to education bills, Sen. James E, Murray (D), 
April 28 announced he was retiring from the seat and 
Metcalf June 7 beat Rep. LeRoy H. Anderson (D) and 
two others to gain the nomination. His opponent in the 
election race was former Rep. Orvin B, Fjare (R 1955- 
57). 

Metcalf has a record as a leader of ‘‘liberal’’ 
House Members: in 1957 he was one of the members of 
the House Education and Labor Committee who voted 
unsuccessfully to deny chairman Graham A, Barden (D 
N.C,) the right to appoint subcommittee chairmen and 
staff members; he was one of 28 Representatives pre- 
senting a liberal program for Democrats at the beginning 
of the 85th Congress, one of the so-called ‘‘ young Turks’’; 
at the beginning of the 86th Congress he was one of a 
group who attempted to force changes in the House Rules 
Committee operations -- this movement came to nothing 
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after the group met with Speaker Sam Rayburn (D Texas); 
in 1960 he was elected chairman of the Democratic 
Study Group. 

Metcalf’s record in the House indicates his position 
on numerous issues: He has supported natural resources 
and conservation legislation. As a freshman he was one 
of several to introduce legislation authorizing the Hell’s 
Canyon Dam. He has sponsored lead and zinc industry 
protection both in Congress and through pressure on the 
Administration. In 1954 part of his campaign was 
against Republican ‘‘raids on the public domain.”’ 

He voted in the House Ways and Means Committee 
in 1960 to include the medical health bill in the overall 
social security bill. He later called the medical care 
plan passed by Congress in 1960 ‘‘only the beginning.’’ 

He called ‘‘persistent resistance of some areas in 
the South (to allowing Negroes to vote) a national dis- 
grace,” 

The Murray-Metcalf bill to provide federal aid for 
school construction and teachers’ salaries served as the 
beginning point in the fight for education aid legislation 
in the 86th Congress, but was blocked by the Rules 
Committee. Metcalf played a key part in steering a 
compromise measure through the House. 

While he has received a good deal of labor support 
in his campaigns and has introduced pro-labor legislation, 
Metcalf said during the 1958 labor bill debate, if this 
“‘self-policing type of legislation does not prevent abuse 
of these trust funds, then it will be necessary to adopt 
more punitive legislation.”’ 

Metcalf has been a vigorous opponent of the Eisen- 
hower Administration fiscal policies and budget reporting 
policies. He said the latter made deficits appear to be 
smaller than they actually were. In 1959 he sponsored 
legislation which would have had Congress suggest a 
change in Treasury borrowing policy. He said the 86th 
Congress ‘‘acted wisely” in raising defense and armed 
services appropriations over the President's requested 
amount, 

Metcalf joined the House Education and Labor 
Committee in 1953 and in 1955 became a member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee as well. In 1959 
he dropped both committees to join the important Ways and 
Means Committee. He was also a member of the House 
Select Astronautics and Space Exploration Committee in 
1958. 

Metcalf was bornin Stevensville, Mont., Jan. 28, 1911. 
He attended Stanford University and took his law degree 
from Montana State. Heisa lawyer by profession but has 
spent most of his life in public service. He was a member 
of the Montana legislature in 1937, spent 4% years in the 
Army in World War II, served as associate justice of 
the Montana supreme court 1947-52 and since 1953 has 
represented Montana’s Ist District in the House of 
Representatives. His winning percentages for his four 
elections to the House: 1952, 50.3 percent; 1954, 56.0; 
1956, 62.1; 1958, 69.5. 

Metcalf is married and has one son. He lives in 
Helena and is a Methodist. 


NEBRASKA 
Robert B. Conrad (D) 


Robert B. Conrad, 38, an alternate delegate to the 
Democratic Convention in 1956, became the Democratic 
Senatorial nominee in Nebraska in 1960. Conrad was 
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appointed Sept. 15 to the nomination by the Democratic 
state central committee after Gov. Ralph G, Brooks (D), 
who won the Senate nomination in the Nebraska primary, 
died Sept. 9. Conrad had lost the gubernatorial nomination 
to Frank B, Morrison, although as Brooks’ executive as- 
sistant he had been the pre-primary favorite. Conrad 
regarded himself and was regarded as the underdog in 
the Senatorial race against Sen. Carl T. Curtis (R). 

Conrad leveled much of his campaigndirectly against 
Curtis, attacking his ‘‘conservative farm position’’. 
Conrad claimed Curtis suggested that the United Nations 
be reorganized and the Communist nations expelled and 
Conrad attacked this position. Conrad has declared that 
United States prestige is declining. 

Conrad was born inSchuyler, Neb., Aprill, 1922. He 
served in the Army Air Corps in World War II, was shot 
down over Hungary and spent nine months as a prisoner 
of war. Conrad attended the University of Nebraska, 
earning his B.A, in 1947 and his law degree in 1949. He 
began his law practice in Genoa, where he lives today. 

He served as Genoa city attorney, as Nance county 
attorney and in 1958 was named an executive of the state 
Democratic party. Brooks’ appointed Conrad his assistant 
at the beginning of his term as Governor. 

Conrad had wide powers during Brooks’ frequent 
illnesses and was widely criticized for acting as gov- 
ernor. 

Conrad is married and has two children. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Herbert W. Hill (D) 


Herbert W. Hill, 58, the chairman of the history 
department at Dartmouth College who lost the 1948 guber- 
natorial race to Sherman Adams (R 1949-53), took on in 
his next try for public office Sen. Styles Bridges (R) 
who has served in the Senate since 1937, longer than 
any other Republican. 

Hill said he saw three main issues in the campaign: 
‘‘We must work effectively for a peaceful world through 
securing close cooperation with our friends.,.by develop- 
ing a defense system adequate to act asa deterrent; by... 
the creation of a federal agency devoted to (planning for 
peace), We must develop our own national strength by 
increasing the annual rate of economic growth;...we must 
continue the search for social justice in this country in 
order better to serve as an example toother nations...by 
a higher minimum wage, by setting up medical care for 
the aged through social security and by a more effective 
drive for civil rights for everyone.”’ 

Hill was born Oct. 10, 1902 in Andover, Mass. He 
went to Phillips Academy, and Harvard University from 
which he received his B.A, in 1924 and his M.A, in 1926. 
Hill has taught history at Dartmouth since 1928. He was 
head of the history program of the Navy there 1943-46. 
He has specialized in the history of United States foreign 
relations and New England. 

Hill was chairman of the state Democratic party 
1946-48. He was elected a delegate tothe New Hampshire 
constitutional convention in 1948 and 1959 and to the 
Democratic National convention in 1948, He now serves 
on the state fish and game commission and as associate 
judge of the Hanover municipal court. 

He is married, with two children and three grand- 
children. A Congregationalist, he lives in Hanover. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Thorn Lord (D) 


Although his 1960 race against Sen. Clifford P. Case 
(R) is Thorn Lord’s first run for statewide office, he is 
known throughout New Jersey for his part inthe rebuild- 
ing of the Democratic party after the downfall of Boss 
Frank Hague of Jersey City. This rebuilding culminated 
in the 1953 election of Robert B. Meyner to the Gov- 
ernorship. 

Lord, 54, has a long history of both party and public 
service. He has been chairman of the Mercer county 
Democratic committee for 12 years. He wasa trustee of 
the National Democratic Club of New Jersey, formed in 
1950 to develop the party on a county basis, and since 
merged with the Democratic state committee. He was a 
member of the Platform Committee at the Democratic 
National Convention in 1960. 

Lord’s public office history includes police commis- 
sioner of the Lawrence Township Council; work onthe new 
state constitution adopted in 1947; assistant to and then 
acting U.S, attorney for New Jersey 1935-43 and U.S. 
attorney 1943-45; and service as one of six New Jersey 
commissioners on the Port of New York Authority 1955- 
1960. Lord was nominated for the Senate April 19, 
taking 81.6 percent of the Democratic vote over a single 
opponent. 

In his campaign speeches Lord accused President 
Eisenhower of delays resulting in inadequate defense 
preparations; supported medical care for the aged tied 
to the social security system; said there is a need for a 
government ‘‘Democratic at both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue’’, in order to solve economic and civil rights 
problems; supported labor stands taken by John F, Ken- 
nedy, including a $1.25 minimum wage. 

Lord was born Aug. 24, 1906, in Plainfield, N.J. He 
lived in the Southern United States during much of his 
early life, taking his B.A. degree from the University 
of the South in Sewanee, Tenn., and his law degree from 
the University of North Carolina in 1931. 

He has practiced law in Trenton for more than 20 
years. He is married, with two children, and lives in 
Princeton. 


NEW MEXICO 
William F. Cowles (R) 


William F, Cowles, 48, referred to in his campaign 
literature as a ‘“‘life-long Republican’’, took on Sen. 
Clinton P, Anderson (D), a Democrat who has served on 
the national scene since 1941, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, as a Secretary of Agriculture 
and as a Senator. : 

Cowles, a native West Virginian who has beena New 
Mexico citizen for 15 years, is a retired auto and real 
estate dealer. He spends much of his time on civic, 
historical and cultural affeirs. He was chairman of the 
Santa Fe Citizens for Eisenhower and was chairman of 
the New Mexico delegation to the Republican National 
convention in 1960, 

He has said he is for right-to-work legislation which 
he says is necessary to draw industry to New Mexico. 
‘I am opposed in principle to unnecessary compulsion in 
any field,’’ he says. He campaigns as a conservative. 

One of Cowles’ primary election issues is his claim 
that Anderson has a conflict of interest between his 


























Senate duties and his own business activities. ‘‘Sen. 
Anderson is working on the theory that what is good for 
Clint Anderson is good for New Mexico.’’ Anderson has 
said Cowles has no proof to back up his charges. 

Cowles was born in November 1912 in Buckhannon, 
West Va. He left the state at 14 and later attended the 
University of Kansas. He is married and has twins, one 
boy and one girl. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kyle Hayes (R) 


In his fourth try for major political office Kyle 
Hayes, 55, took on Sen. B, Everett Jordan (D) for a seat 
in the U.S, Senate. His past races include one for the 
House of Representatives from North Carolina’s 8th 
District in 1936, one for lieutenant governor in 1948 
and one for governor in 1956. In the last race he lost to 
incumbent Gov. Luther H. Hodges (D) with 375,379 to 
Hodges’ 760,480. 

Hayes ran in 1960 on a program to provide exemp- 
tions for medical and education expenses and put a ceiling 
on the personal income tax; a balanced U.S. budget; 
federal assistance to school building ‘‘without national 
control over our educational policies’’; ‘‘no further cen- 
tralization of power in the federal government; and 
‘‘permit people drawing social security benefits to make 
salaries or wages of $1,500 per year without losing any 
of (the) benefits.’’ 

Hayes was born Cct. 4, 1905, in Wilkes county, N.C, 
A lawyer and a Baptist, he served in the U.S, Marine 
Corps in World War II. He is married but has no children. 
He was educated in public schools in Wilkesboro and 
attended both Appalachian state teachers college and 
Wake Forrest college from which he received his law 
degree. He has practiced law in North Wilkesboro, 
where he lives, since 1931. Hayesisalso a businessman 
with interest infarm, construction, hardware and furnish- 
ing concerns as well as being president and director of 
the Northwestern Finance Co. 


OKLAHOMA 
B. Hayden Crawford (R) 


In his first try for elective office, B, Hayden Craw- 
ford, 38, took on Oklahoma veteran politician Sen. Robert 
S. Kerr (D), who was seeking his third term. 

The main campaign issues, according to Crawford, 
were ‘‘defeat communism, defeat socialism and returnto 
basic constitutional rights.’’ However, he also attacked 
Kerr, at least by inference, in his campaign literature: 
‘‘We must remove from public office those whoare using 
their position for their own private gain,’’ and those whose 
votes are influenced by personal interests. He also says, 
‘“Oklahoma has been neglected...our oil industry is sick... 
(Oklahoma) must receive defense industries in accordance 
with our dispersal of defense program -- this has not 
been done.... The choice is no longer between Republican 
or Democrat but rather between our basic American 
principles or socialism.’’ 

Crawford’s newness to political combat does not 
mean he has no civic training. A lawyer with a degree 
from the University of Michigan, he was appointed to 
four year terms as U.S, district attorney for Oklahoma’s 
northern district in 1954 and 195&. He was also appointed 
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assistant deputy attorney general of the United States, a 
job he gave up to run in the Senatorial primary. 

Crawford was born June 29, 1922, in Tulsa, the son 
of an independent oil operator. He received his B.A. as 
well as his law degree from the University of Michigan. 
He served 39 months with the U.S, Navy submarine serv- 
ice in World War II. Crawford married the boss’s 
daughter on a grand scale, taking as his wife the daughter 
of the commander of submarine forces in the Pacific. 
Today they live in Tulsa and have threechildren. Craw- 
ford is a commander in the Naval reserves. He is a 
Presbyterian, 


OREGON 
Mrs. Maurine B. Neuberger (D) 


Mrs. Maurine Brown Neuberger, 52, said early in 
her campaign that she would not runasa replacement for 
her late husband, Sen. Richard L, Neuberger (D Ore. 
1955-60); the people of Oregon would vote for her on her 
own merits, she said, ‘‘They know me,”’ 

If the people of Oregon did not know Mrs. Neuberger 
even before her campaign began it was not for want of 
exposure to her. Aside from an active two terms in the 
Oregon House of Representatives (1951-55), she joined her 
husband in a prolific and widely published reporter- 
writer team specializing in problems of the American 
Northwest. 

Mrs. Neuberger gave up her owncareerin1955 when 
her husband came to Washington, but she worked with 
him, without salary, in his Capitol office. He died of a 
cerebral hemorrhage two days before the final filing date 
for the Oregon primary. Mrs. Neuberger entered and 
won handily over five opponents. 

Health, education and consumer problems are three 
areas which interest her particularly. She has said she 
is all infavor of women being activein politics and Aug. 8. 
said it might be smart to elect a woman President be- 
cause ‘‘women are nicer than men, mostly...I have never 
heard of a woman political leader being accused of 
corruption or engaging in questionable deals.”’ 

Mrs. Neuberger attended the Oregon College of 
Education in Monmouth and graduated from the University 
of Oregon in 1929. She was elected to Theta Sigma Phi, 
an honorary fraternity for women in journalism, After 
graduation she took post graduate work in physicial 
education at the University of California at Los Angeles 
and then taught physical education and English in Oregon 
high schools for 12 years before her marriage in 1945, 

The daughter of a dairying family, Mrs. Neuberger 
while in the Oregon legislature successfully fought to 
end a law forbidding colored margarine in Oregon and 
helped to end a milk-control law which kept milk prices 
artificially high. She served on the state house education 
committee. Mrs. Neuberger is on the national board of 
directors of the United Nations Assn. She attended 
the Atlantic Congress in London in 1959. 


Elmo Smith (R) 


Former Gov. Elmo Smith (R 1956-57) opposed Mrs. 
Maurine Neuberger in a Nov. 8 race to fill the Oregon 
Senate seat of her late husband, Sen. Richard L. Neu- 
berger (D 1955-60). The seat was held since Neu- 
berger’s death March 9 by appointee Sen. Hall Stoner 
Lusk (D). 
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Smith, 51, has a long history of public service. 
Starting in 1939, at the age of 30, he served five terms 
as mayor of Ontario, Oregon. During this period he 
was active in combatting West Coast anti-Japanese pre- 
judice which flared up after Pearl Harbor. He was state 
senator for four terms beginning in 1948 and chairman 
of the senate’s roads and highways committee as well as 
a member of the national governor’s conference onhigh- 
ways. He was president of the senate in 1955 and 
succeeded to the acting governorship on the death of Gov. 
Paul L. Patterson (R 1952-56). He was defeated ina 
1956 race for the governorship by Robert D. Holmes 
(D 1957-59). Smith lost by 7,599 votes despite the fact 
that President Eisenhower carried the state by 77,599 
votes, Smith is now a member of the President’s 
highway advisory committee. 

In his campaign Smith has stressed more jobs and 
industria! growth for Oregon; medical care for the aged 
under social security but with benefits available to all 
senior citizens under voluntary enrollment; a long range 
federal housing program, ‘‘to provide stability to Oregon’s 
lumber market’’; strong support for the United Nations; 
unification of U.S, military effort; ‘‘taxes can be reduced 
through sound spending without impairing a single 
government service’’; increases in the minimum wage and 
support of a shorter work week, ‘‘to aid adjustment to 
automation’’; limited use of federal aid to education, ‘‘for 
example, support for such things as _ scholarships’’; 
“rights and efforts of minority groups to advance them- 
selves.”’ 

Smith was born in Grand Junction, Colo., to a 
ranching family. He was orphaned at the age of 13. He 
attended high school in Wilder, Idaho, and graduated from 
the college of Idaho in 1932. He was a newspaper editor 
from 1933 to 1946 and has published the Albany (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald since 1957, 

Smith is a Presbyterian. He is married, with two 
children and lives in Albany. Once an airmail pilot and 
a commander of a Navy air transportation base in the 
South Pacific in World War II, he continues to fly as a 
hobby. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Raoul C. Archambault Jr. (R) 


Raoul C, Archambault Jr., 40, whodescribed himself 
during his campaign as ‘‘a conservative Republican of the 
Goldwater stripe -- with some exceptions,’’ went into 
the GOP primary unopposed but had strong competition 
in his Senate race from Claiborne Pell. Archambault 
had been assured the votes of a majority of the Rhode 
Island state Republican party organization before he 
resigned as assistant director of the Bureau of the Budget 
in Washington in December 1959. 

In the Senate campaign Pell had ahead start because 
of a dramatic Democratic primary win and Archambault 
concentrated his attack on Pell (‘anuninformed crearn 
puff’)and the Democratic party in general (‘they spend 
and tax too much’), 

Archambault’s public and political service history 
began when he was appointed judge of the probate court 
of West Warwick, his home town, at the age of 21. He 
served in the Rhode Island senate 1947-48 and in the 
same period as city solicitor for Central Falls. He 
was elected state Republican chairman in 1949, 

He ran unsuccessfully for Governor in 1952. From 
1953 to 1956 he was general counsel of the Federal Civil 
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Defense Administration and in 1956 he became director 
of the Administration. In 1958 he was appointed assistant 
director of the Budget Bureau. 

Archambault was born in West Warwick, attended 
Dickinson College in Pennsylvania and Boston University 
law school, He was highly decorated inthe Marine Corps 
in World War II and was called back with the state national 
Guard 1950-52 and served in Germany. He began his law 
practice after World War Il. Archambault is married 
and has four children. He is a Catholic, 


Claiborne Pell (D) 


Claiborne Pell, 41, startled the country and two 
ex-Rhode Island Governors by defeating them for the 
Democratic Senatorial nomination in the Sept. 28 Rhode 
Island primary. Unofficial totals gave Pell 61.2 percent 
of the vote to 33.3 percent for ex-Gov. Dennis J. Roberts 
(D 1951-59) and 5.5 percent for ex-Gov. J. Howard 
McGrath (1941-45). 

Pell, who comes from a highly political family but 
has little political experience himself, said his primary 
victory was the result of ‘‘the expenditure of a great 
deal of shoe leather...this is what I wanted. This is the 
type of life, the type of work, I’ve had in the back of my 
mind since I was 20.”’ 

A young man, Pell compared his campaign to that 
of Democratic Presidential aspirant John F, Kennedy: 
“‘Like Kennedy, I started early and worked hard. I 
wasn’t afraid to use my family and my friends...I think 
there’s a trend towards, well, not necessarily young 
people, but towards people who look upon politics not as 
a profession but as a service.”’ 

In his primary campaign Pell stressed the great 
portion of a Senator’s time taken up with foreign policy 
and emphasized his own considerable experience abroad. 
He has said he is for the $1.25 minimum wage; a periodic 
study of unemployment compensation rates to relate them 
to the rising cost of living; a Bureau of Peace Affairs 
in the State Department; rebuilding traditional navy and 
army forces to prevent depending entirely on nuclear 
weapons; the Forand old-age health bill; federal aid to 
education emphasizing raising of teaching salaries and 
standards; elimination of depletion allowances, cracking 
down on expense accounts, collecting dividend taxes at 
the source; creation of a national advisory council on 
employment of workers over 40; all legislation ‘‘leading 
to fullest realization of rights of all our citizens as 
set forth in our Constitution.’’ He proposes « foreign 
policy which would treat Communist nations on an 
individual basis instead of putting them ‘‘into a general 
pool of iniquity.’’ He said he felt it ‘‘immoral’’ that 
U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers was given the means to 
commit suicide. 

Pell comes from what newspapers call a ‘‘socialite 
Newport family.’’ He counts four Democratic Members 
of Congress, as well as a Vice President (George Miffin 
Dallas, 1845-49), among his ancestors. His father, 
Herbert G, Pell, was a Representative (D N.Y. 1919-21) 
and minister, by appointment of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to Portugal (1937-41) and to Hungary (1941-42). 

After his graduation from Princeton in 1940, Pell 
went to Europe where he tried to aid those in concentra- 
tion camps and was arrested several times bythe Nazis. 
(He has also been arrested several times by the Com- 
munists for his work in iron curtain countries.) He 
enlisted in the Coast Guard four months before Pearl 
























Harbor and was a lieutenant by the end of the war. He 
is now a commander in the Coast Guard reserves. 

Pell was hospitalized in the service and brought back 
to the United States. He taught government in Navy and 
Army training schools. He was a special assistant to 
the State Department at the 1945 United Nations con- 
ference in San Francisco and served in the Foreign 
Service and State Department 1945-52, in the U.S, and 


in posts in Czechoslovakia and Italy. He has received’ 


awards from Portugal, Italy, and France and the Roman 
Catholic Church of Austria. 

Pell is a Vice President of the International Rescue 
Committee and worked on the Hungarian border during 
the revolution there. He is treasurer of the American 
Immigration Conference, a group working for larger 
immigration quotas, 

Pell is also a director of International Investors 
Inc. and a limited partner in an investment banking 
firm. He is a vice president of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance, Inc. 

Pell was born in New York City Nov. 22, 1918. He 
was educated in private schools in New York and Rhode 
Island, where his family summered and lived often 
during his youth. He was graduated with honors from 
Princeton and received anM.A. ininternational adminis- 
tration from Columbia University in 1946. He isa 
linguist and campaigned in French, Portugese and 
Italian. He is married and the father of four children. 

Pell has held a number of positions in the national 
party, including national registration chairman in 1956 
and consultant to the Democratic National Committee 
since 1953. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
George S. McGovern (D) 


Rep. George S. McGovern (D) took on two-term 
Sen. Karl E, Mundt (R) after only four years of seasoning 
in the House of Representatives. However, McGovern had 
packed a lot of expérience into his 38 years and a lot 
of action into his two terms in the House. 

The son of a minister, he interrupted his attendance 
at Dakota Wesleyan University to enlist in the Army Air 
Force in 1942. After flying 35 combat missions as a 
B-24 pilot he returned to college, graduating in 1946 and 
receiving an M.A, and later a Ph. D. from Northwestern 
University. He was professor of history and government 
at Dakota Wesleyan 1950-53. 

In 1953 he left teaching to become full time execu- 
tive secretary of the South Dakota Democratic party, 
an office he held until 1956, the year he was elected to 
the House. He was the first South Dakota Democrat in 
20 years to be elected to the House when he beat four 
term incumbent Rep. Harold O. Lovre (R) taking 52.4 
percent of the vote. In 1958 he won reelection against 
a challenge by ex-Gov. Joe Foss (R 1955-59), taking 53.4 
percent. McGovern is given considerable credit for 
strengthening the South Dakota Democratic party. 

‘McGovern served on the House Education and Labor 
Committee 1957-58 and in 1959 switched to the Agricul- 
ture Committee. He is also or the Democratic National 
Congressional Committee (campaign committee). 

From the beginning of his first term McGovern was 
associated with the more ‘‘liberal’’ Democratic House 
Members. He was one of 11 freshmen members of a 
group supporting a ‘‘liberal’’ legislative program at the 
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beginning of the 1957 session. He is a member of the 
Democratic Study Group. 

As a freshman he voted in the Education Committee 
against the right of chairman Graham A, Barden to 
control subcommittee chairmanships and appointment 
of staff members: 

In the House McGovern fought at length against the 
Administration farm program, calling for the replace- 
ment of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson in 
1957, fighting wheat support cuts in 1957, proposing a cut 
in salaries and expenses for the Agriculture Department, 
to bring them ‘‘to 60 percent of parity’’, in 1959, and 
also in that year introduced a successful amendment to 
limit wheat price support loans to $35,000. He led the 
fight ‘‘to protect the American farm worker and the 
family farmer against unfair competition from imported 
Mexican labor.’’ On June 9, 1960, McGovern said, 
“If (GOP Presidential candidate Richard M.) Nixon is 
elected with men like Mundt who support him.,.the 
family farm is doomed as an institution and corporate 
agriculture will sweep the country.” 

In 1959 McGovern, who was well supported by labor 
in his two House campaigns, introduced a labor bill 
similar to the bill of Sen. John F, Kennedy (D). He later 
called the Senate-passed labor bill a ‘‘strong and effective 
instrument that can lead the way to more wholesome 
labor-management relations.’’ 

Among McGovern’s other positions: he opposed 
transfer to other North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
countries of atomic data; he supported federal aid to 
education which he said could be supplied for both class- 
room and teacher shortages ‘“‘without dictation by the 
federal government’’; and, explaining a vote against the 
President’s request for a free hand in Mideast aid, 
Jan. 31, 1957, said, the measure would represent ‘‘a 
dangerous illusion of policy where there is no policy. 
It is the shadow, not the substance,’’ 

McGovern was born July 19, 1922, in Avon, S.D. He 
is now married and has five children. He is a Methodist. 
The McGoverns live in Mitchell. 


TENNESSEE 
A. Bradley Frazier (R) 


A. Bradley Frazier, 49, who lost Tennessee races 
for the House of Representatives and state supreme 
court, took on one of the country’s most famous cam- 
paigners, Sen. Estes Kefauver (D), in a race for a Senate 
seat, 

Frazier waged an earnest campaign despite the fact 
he took but 2.2 percent of the total vote in the Senatorial 
primaries and Kefauver had 62.1 percent. 

His arguments were: free collective bargaining for 
labor with protection against racketeering and gangster 
interference; tax relief for the low income groups; the 
creation of an attractive climate and development of 
Tennessee facilities in order to encourage an influx of 
industry; special income tax deductions for parents to 
cover the cost of college education for their children; 
and a two party system for Tennessee and the South. 
‘‘The Communists and Dictator States are one-party 
governments,’’ Frazier said, ‘‘Let us be vigilant in our 
efforts to preserve the two party system in our beloved 
America.”’ 

Frazier was defeated for the U.S. House ina race 
in the 1930’s. His losing race for the judgeship took 
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place in 1958. He has been county GOP chairman for all 
but four years since 1935 and has held other minor 
party offices. 

Frazier was born in Camden, Tenn., where he still 
lives, on April 16, 1911. He attended Bethel College in 
McKenzie, Tenn., and graduated from the law school at 
Cumberland University in 1935. He has been engaged in 
law practice ever since. He has also served, according 
to his campaign biography, ‘12 years as county attorney, 
six years as city attorney for Big Sandy and four years 
as city attorney of McKenzie.’’ As a lawyer he is 
counsel for the bank of Camden, and for Camden Local 
No. 823 of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners and is local attorney for the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad. 

Frazier is a sportsman and hunter with six ‘‘all 
round’’ tree dogs. Married, he has one son. 


TEXAS 
John G. Tower (R) 


John G, Tower, 35, was the other man running 
against Lyndon B, Johnson (D), While Henry Cabot Lodge 
opposed Vice Presidential candidate Johnson, Tower ran 
against Senator Johnson, running for reelection. A 
special Texas law allowed Johnson to run for both offices 
at once and this alleged ‘‘duplicity’’ was lengthily 
attacked in the Tower campaign. 

Tower, like Johnson, is a native Texan; he was born 
in Houston in 1925 and attended public schools in 
Houston, Jacksonville, Tyler and Beaumont. He attended 
college at Southwestern University, Southern Methodist 
University and the University of London, England. 

Tower's father is the executive secretary of the 
Texas conference of the Methodist church and Tower 
himself is a board member of the First Methodist church 
in Wichita Falls, his present home. He is married and 
has three daughters. He saw combat in the Navy in 
World War II, 

Tower had never held public office although he ran 
for the state legislature in 1954 and lost. He resigned 
from a post as political science professor at Midwestern 
University to make the race against Johnson. 

Tower was chairman of the Southern and South- 
western states conference on the Platform Committee at 
the 1960 Republican National Convention and led the group 
working for a moderate civil rights plank which was 
finally over-ruled under pressure from Richard M, Nixon 
and New York Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R). 

Tower’s campaign literature says he is for a minim- 
ization of government, especially centralized federal 
government; local and state control and financing of 
public education; retaining the present petroleum allow- 
ance ‘‘and a healthy, free and unsubsidized oil and gas 
industry’; the federal government living ‘‘within its 
means’’; retaining Texas right-to-work laws; and con- 
tinued development of strategic weapons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Cecil H. Underwood (R) 


Cecil H, Underwood, who began his political career 
by being elected to the West Virginia House of Delegates 
at the age of 22, found himself at 38 barred by law from 
reelection as Governor and so took on a Senatorial 
campaign against Sen, Jennings Randolph (D). 











Underwood’s campaign literature emphasized that he 
brought West Virginia to national attention and his own 
educational, political and public service career seems 
to back up his claim, at least in part. 

He graduated from Salem College in 1943 and received 
a master’s degree in political science from West Virginia 
University with a thesis on the legislative process in 
West Virginia. He received two graduate research 
fellowships for study, at the University of Michigan, 
in West Virginia history and political behavior (1954-56). 
His professional life, besides political activity, has com- 
prised high school teaching (in biology) 1943-46, staff 
membership of Marietta College, 1946-50, and serving 
as vice president in charge of public relations of Salem 
College 1950-56. 

In his public office history are 12 years in the West 
Virginia house of delegates, 1945-57, eight of them as 
minority floor leader, and four years as governor 1957-60. 
Underwood became the first Republican Governor of 
West Virginia since 1933 in beating Rep. Robert H. 
Mollahan (D 1953-57), 440,502 votes (53.9 percent) to 
377,121 (46.1 percent). 

As a Republican party leader he has been president 
of the young Republican league of West Virginia (1946-50). 
Underwood was appointed by former GOP National 
Chairman Meade Alcorn (1957-59) to represent the Repub- 
lican Governors as a member of the GOP Committee on 
Program and Progress which provided the basis for the 
1960 party platform. Underwood was temporary chair- 
man of the 1960 Republican convention and gave a strong 
partisan address accusing Democratic Presidential nom- 
inee John F, Kennedy of taking the ‘‘low road of mud, 
sweat and smears.’’ Underwood supported Richard M. 
Nixon, the eventual GOP Presidential nominee,in the 
face of an apparent challenge by New York Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller (R). 

Underwood toured Russia with a delegation of U.S, 
Governors in the summer of 1959. He is chairman of 
the Southern Regional Executive Board and a member of 
the executive committee of the national Governors’ 
Conference. 

In a speech Jan. 28, 1960, Underwood said, ‘‘Our 
private structure is essential to preservation of oppor- 
tunity.... It is in our interest and the national interest 
that we preserve our private system. The tyranny of 
the 20th century is the tryranny of the mass.... The 
problems of our times require the application of skill 
and the tranquilizing influence of cooperation between 
public and private institutions.... The role ofthe federal 
government in supporting education is a much debated 
subject.... Education affects our entire society; it is 
in turn the responsibility of our entire society. The 
federal government most adequately represents our 
national life. I believe the federal government can help 
provide facilities through aid to individual institutions, 
along with scholarships and fellowships to individual 
students.’” As Governor, Underwood emphasized local 
initiative and control for school improvement. 

Underwood joined a minority of 13 governors at the 
1960 Governors’ Conference who voted against urging 
Congress to pass an old age health insurance program 
to be financed under the social security system. 

Underwood was born Nov. 5, 1922, in Joseph’s 
Mills, West Va. His home is now Sistersville, although 
as Governor he resided in Charleston. Married, he has 
three children. He is a Methodist and is a former lay 
leader of the Methodist Church. He was in the U.S. 
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Army enlisted reserve corps from 1942 to 1943 when he 
was given an honorable discharge for an abnormal 
heartbeat. 


WYOMING 
Raymond B. Whitaker (D) 


Raymond B, Whitaker, 41, who lost a 1958 race 
against Rep. Keith Thomson (R) for Wyoming’s at-large 
seat in the House of Representatives, in 1960 took on 
Thomsen for the Senate place of retiring Sen. Joseph C, 
O’Mahoney (D). In 1958 Thomson had 53.6 percent of 
the state vote and Whitaker 46.4. 

Although a practicing attorney in Casper, Whitaker 
has spent a good deal of time in military and political 
operations. 

He entered the army in 1942 and after four years of 
service, primarily in the Pacific, was released in 1946 
a captain. He has beena member of the Wyoming National 
Guard for 11 years and is now Guard commander of the 
Central Wyoming artillery and guided missile battalion. 
In 1959 he was Wyoming’s representative at the national 
strategy seminar of the National War College. 

Whitaker was Democratic state chairman 1952-53 and 
was counsel to the Democratic Platform Committee in 
1956. 

He was Casper municipal judge in 1950 and was 
Natrona county attorney 1950-58. In this post he had a 
reputation as a clean-up prosecutor shutting down 
gambling and vice in formerly ‘‘open’’ areas, 

Whitaker was born in Glen Allen, Va., Sept. 6, 1919. 
He was graduated from Washington and Lee University in 
1942, He received a law degree from the law school at 
Denver University in 1948. 

He is married, to the daughter of a Casper sheep- 
raising family, and has four children. 


Keith Thomson (R) 


A budget-minded Republican with a firm place among 
his fellow GOP Congressmen, Rep. Keith Thomson, 41, 
after three terms in the House of Representatives, took 
on former Democratic state chairman Raymond Whitaker 
for the Senate seat of retiring Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
(D). Thomson had beaten Whitaker in the 1958 House 
race, taking 53.6 percent of the state vote to Whitaker’s 
46.4 percent. 

Thomson was a lawyer in Cheyenne when he was 
elected to his first political office, the Wyoming state 
legislature, in 1951 at the age of 32. In 1954 he beat five 
opponents in the Republican primary to gain the GOP 
nomination for Wyoming’s at-large House seat, being 
vacated that year by Rep. William H. Harrison (R). 
Thomson won the general election taking 56.2 percent of 
the vote. His reelection percentage in 1956 was 58.2. 

Thomson was a member of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee 1955-57, the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee 1957-59 and is now on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, He also serves on the Republican House 
Policy Committee, the GOP Congressional Campaign 
Committee and the GOP Committee on Committees. 

Among the parts of Thomson’s economy record: he 
said President Eisenhower’s 1960 budget was “‘a good job’’ 
but could be cut by $3-4 billion without hurting any 
program and still provide adequate defense for the 
country; in 1959 he said the highway program could have 
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been financed without deficit spending or increasing 
taxes if there had been cuts in governmen: spending in 
areas with ‘‘excessive spending’’; one of the areas in 
which he suggested cuts could be made was inthe Health, 
Education and Welfare appropriations bill. 

Thomson was one of 11 Republican House Members 
who voted to override the first 1959 veto of the Public 
Works bill. Thomson said the President had received 
wrong advice: ‘‘we must provide for the economic strength 
and growth of our country.... Irresponsible cuts are no 
more economy thanirresponsible spending. Proper water 
development is a must if this is to be done.... I have 
consistently voted for true economy.”’ 

Thomson Jan. 19, 1960, said, ‘‘I have been wondering 
if the present depletion allowance is enough to attract 
the necessary capital to seek new oil and increase the 
nation’s production of this vital fuel.... I would certainly 
like to see something done in the managing of our 
economy to increase the prosperity of the free world but 
not entirely at the expense of ours and our standard of 
living.”’ 

On Feb. 8, 1960, he said, ‘‘I think the deterrent 
capability of the U.S. speaks quite well for a continuing 
record of preparedness under the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and that we are prepared today.”’ 

On Sept. 4, 1959, Thomson called the Landrum- 
Griffin labor bill ‘‘infinitely better’’ than the Kennedy 
labor bill. 

Thomson was born Feb. 8, 1919, in Newcastle, Wyo. 
He received his law degree from the University of 
Wyoming in 1941 and began the practice of law in Cheyenne 
after nearly five years of military service. 

Thomson now lives in Cheyenne, He is married 
and has three sons. He is a Presbyterian. 


Candidates List 


The following additions and corrections should be made in 
the list of Congressional and gubernatorial candidates (Weekly 
Report of Oct. 14, 1960, p. 1696): 

Maryland, 6th District -- Republican candidate Charles McC, 
Mathias is a state legislator as well as an atttorney. 


Mississippi, 5th District -- Rep. Winstead’s first name is 
Arthur (not William A.); 
Montana, governorship -- Democratic candidate Paul Cannon 


is the incumbent (not ex-) lieutenant governor; Republican 
candidate Donald G, Nutter was, but is not presently GOP state 
chairman; 

New Jersey, Senate -- Democratic candidate Thorn Lord is 
54 (not 44) years old; 

New York, 18th District -- A Liberal Party candidate is 
listed on the ballot: Faustino Louis Garcia, New York City; 

New York, 34th District -- Democratic-Liberal candidate 
Edwin L, Slusarczyk is not an incumbent Congressman; 

Ohio, 14th District -- The Democratic candidate is John H. 
Mihaly (not Milhaly); 

Ohio, 15th District -- The Republican candidate is Tom V, 
Moorehead (not Moorhead); he is 62 years old; 

Oregon, 4th District -- Republican candidate Edwin R, Durno 
is a state senator, as well as a physician; 


Pennsylvania, 2nd District -- The Republican candidate is 
Joseph C, Bruno (not Cruno); 
Utah, 2nd District -- Republican candidate Sherman P. 


Lloyd is 46 years old. 

Washington, Ist District -- The Democratic candidate is Carl 
V. Holman (not Homan), 

Washington, 4th District -- Democratic candidate Roy Mundy 
is a state legislator, as well as a realtor; 

Wyoming, At-Large -- Democratic candidate Hepburn T, 
Armstrong is 39 years old. 
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VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


The Tax Foundation Inc., a non-profit research 
organization dedicated to ‘‘more efficiency in Govern- 
ment at less cost to the taxpayer’’, Oct. 25 released a 
36-page study of veterans’ benefits programs and their 
impact on the public treasury. The study noted that 
federal expenditures for veterans’ benefits were expected 
to reach $5.5 billion, or about 17 percent of all domestic 
civilian expenditures in fiscal 1961. The Foundation’s 
president, Robert W. French, said in an accompanying 
statement that the $85 billion spent on veterans since 
the end of World War II ‘‘is more than three times the 
amount spent on veterans’ benefits from the American 
Revolution to 1945,”’ 

Maintaining that the current system of veterans’ 
benefits is the product of nearly two centuries of 
*“piecemeal’’ legislation, the study outlined four reasons 
for an immediate reexamination of veterans’ programs. 
First, it said, military service has become an almost 
universal obligation, rendering obsolete the concept of 
the veteran as a member of a small group responsible 
for the defense of the bulk of his countrymen. Second, 
the growth of public and private retirement and welfare 
programs has improved the social and economic condi- 
tions which confronted veterans of earlier wars. Third, 
the study said, the success of the World War II and Korean 
““GI Bills’’ and the broad range of benefits available to 
recent veterans, including education and training, home 
and business loans and unemployment compensation, 
had made it easier for veterans to return to civilian life 
and to overcome any possible handicaps incurred as a 
result of military service. 

‘Finally, the rapid increase inthe size of the veteran 
population resulting from World War II and the Korean 
conflict has raised questions as to the future impact of 
veterans’ benefits upon the nation’s economy,”’ the study 
said. 

The study concluded that the Nation has not yet 
sufficiently recognized the sharp rise in the amount of 
veterans’ benefits, which is evident in the G.I. bills, the 
improved conditions of military service and the extension 
of social welfare programs. It stopped short of making 
specific recommendations but suggested that efforts to 
grant pensions to veterans with non-service-connected 
disabilities be resisted by Congress. ‘‘Continued efforts 
to give pensions to able-bodied war veterans pose a threat 
to sound federal budget policy and to the interests of the 
war-wounded as well,’’ the study said. 

The study did not identify any of the proposals for 
general service pensions, such as the plan advanced by 
the Veterans of World War I which would grant $100- 
monthly pensions to all 1918 veterans, but it said ‘‘typical 
proposals’’ would add $2.2 billion annually to current 
expenditures for veterans benefits. 

Veterans disabled by service-incurred injuries 
should be the prime beneficiaries of the Nation’s veterans 
programs, the Foundation said, but under the current 
benefits system, ‘‘the rightful claims of the war-wounded 
must compete for attention with those put forth by the 
much larger group of non-disabled verterans.”’ 
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POSTAL UNIONS MERGER 


The leaders of two unions of post office clerks Oct. 
19 agreed to the terms of a merger which, when ratified 
by the two organizations, will create the Nation’s largest 
postal employee union. 

At a joint press conference, E.C, Hallbeck, president 
of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks (AFL- 
CIO), and Joseph Thomas, president of the independent 
United National Assn. of Post Office Craftsmen, described 
the agreement as ‘‘a breakthrough in efforts to achieve 
greater labor unity’’ among Government workers. The 
nierger, which they said should be ratified by March 1, 
1961, will unite the 100,000 members of the NFPOC with 
the 35,000 members of the UNAPOC, They said the new 
union would be known as the United Federation of Post 
Office Clerks and would be affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
It was announced that Hallbeck would assume the presi- 
dency of the new union and that Thomas would take over 
as organization director. 





Pressure Points 





® TAX STUDY -- AFL-CIO president George Meany 
Oct. 23 sent to both Presidential candidates a 118-page 
study of federal tax laws, including 20 specific recom- 
mendations for revisions. Reforms recommended by the 
union, Meany said, would increase the personal income 
tax yield by $12.4 billion and corporate tax revenues by 
$5.3 billion. Among the revisions suggested were: 
repeal of the 4 percent tax credit on income from stock 
dividends; repeal of tax exemption for state and local 
bonds; elimination of stock option privileges as a means 
of ‘‘tax avoidance’”’; tighter regulation of expense account 
allowances; repeal of depletion allowances for oil and 
other mineral producers; and repeal of ‘‘liberal’’ depre- 
ciation deductions. 


@ AGED HEALTH CARE -- The Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S, Oct. 14 called on employers to furnish post- 
retirement health insurance coverage for all employees to 
ward off ‘‘a compulsory system financed by higher social 
security taxes.’”” The Chamber made the proposal in its 
weekly newsletter ‘‘Washington Report.’’ It said the issue 
of providing medical care for the aged through Social 
Security was certain to come up again in Congress 
in 1961. 


@ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL -- A newsletter put out 
by the Curtis Publishing Co. Oct. 21 predicted an early 
drive by travel interests in 1961 to get Congress to 
provide the U.S, with a more substantial international 
trade program. Proponents of legislation to set up an 
International Travel Office in the Commerce Depart- 
ment said this was one way to reduce the current im- 
balance in foreign trade. They said the U.S, is the only 
major nation without a government-financed travel pro- 
motion office. 
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Special Report 


COMPLETE TEXT OF OCT. 21 NIXON-KENNEDY TV-RADIO DEBATE 


Following is the complete text of the Oct. 21 radio and television debate 
between Vice President Nixon and Sewator Kennedy, broadcast from New York 
City. This was the fourth such-debate. The candidates were questioned by J ohn 
Chancellor, NBC; Frank Singiser, MBC; Walter Cronkite, CBS and John Edwards, 
ABC News. Quincy Howe of ABC moderated. 


HOWE: I am Quincy Howe, of ABC News, saying good evening 
from New York where the two major candidates for President of 
the United States are about to engage in their fourth radio- 
television discussion of the present campaign. 

Tonight these men will confine that discussion to foreign 
policy. 

Good evening, Vice President Nixon. 

NIXON: Good evening, Mr. Howe. 

HOWE: And good evening, Senator Kennedy. 

KENNEDY: Good evening, Mr. Howe. 

HOWE: Now, let me read the rules and conditions under which 
the candidates themselves have agreed to proceed. As they did in 
their first meeting, both men will make opening statements of 
about eight minutes each and closing statements of equal time 
running three to five minutes each. During the half hour between 
the opening and closing statements, the candidates will answer and 
comment upon questions from the panel of four correspondents 
chosen by the nation-wide networks that carrythe program. Each 
candidate will be questioned in turn with opportunity for comment 
by the other. Each answer will be limited to two and one-half 
minutes, each comment to one and one-half minutes. 

The correspondents are free to ask any questions they 
choose in the field of foreign affairs. Neither candidate knows 
what questions will be asked. Time alone will determine the final 
question, 

Reversing the order in their first meeting, Senator Kennedy 
will make the second opening statement and the first closing 
statement. 

For the first opening statement, here is Vice President Nixon. 


NIXON’S OPENING STATEMENT 


NIXON: Mr. Howe, Senator Kennedy, my fellow Americans: 

Since this campaign began, I have had a very rare privilege. 
I have traveled to 48 of the 50 states, and in my travels I have 
learned what the people of the United States are thinking about. 
There is one issue that stands out above all the rest, one in 
which every American is concerned regardless of what group he 
may be a member and regardless of where he may live, and that 
issue, very simply stated, is this: How can we keep the peace, 
keep it without surrender? How can we extend freedom, extend 
it without war? 

Now, in determining how we deal with this issue, we must find 
the answer to avery important but simple question: Who threatens 
the peace? Who threatens freedom in the world? There is only 
one threat to peace and one threat tofreedom, and that is presented 
by the international Communist movement, and therefore if we are 
to have peace, if we are to keep our own freedom and extend it to 
others without war, we must know how todeal with the Communists 
and their leaders. 

I know Mr. Khrushchev. I also have had the opportunity of 
knowing and meeting other Communist leaders in the world. | 
believe there are certain principles we must find in dealing with 
him and his colleagues, principles if followed that will keep the 
peace and that also can extend freedom. 

First, we have to learn from the past, because we cannot 
afford to make the mistakes ofthe past. In the seven years before 
this Administration came into power in Washington, we found that 
600 million people went behind the Iron Curtain, and at the end of 
that seven years we were engaged in a war in Korea which cost 
over 30,000 American lives. In the past seven years, in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Administration, this situation has been re- 
versed, We ended the Korean War, by strong, firm leadership 
we have kept out of other wars, 3nd we have avoided surrender of 
principle or territory at the conference table. 


COorvRiont 
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Now, why were we successful as our predecessors were not 
successful? 

I think there are several reasons. In the first place, they 
made a fatal error in misjudging the Communists, and in trying to 
apply to them the same rules of conduct that you would apply to 
the leaders of the free world. 

One of the major errors they made was the one that led to 
the Korean War. In ruling out the defense of Korea they invited 
aggression in that area. They thought they were going to have 
peace. It brought war. We learned from their mistakes, and so 
in our seven years we find that we have been firm in our diplomacy. 
We have never made concessions without getting concessions in 
return. We have always been willing to go the extra mile, to 
negotiate for disarmament or in any other area, but we have 
never been willing to do anything that in effect surrendered 
freedom anyplace in the world. 

That is why President Eisenhower was correct in not 
apologizing or expressing regrets to Mr. Khrushchev at the Paris 
conference, as Senator Kennedy suggested he could have done. 
That is why Senator -- President Eisenhower was also correct in 
his policy in the Formosa Straits, where he declined and refused 
to follow the recommendations, recommendations which Senator 
Kennedy voted for in 1955, again made in 1959, again repeated in 
his debates, that you have heard, recommendations with regard 
to again slicing off a piece of free territory and abandoning it, 
in effect, to the Communists. 

Why did the President feel this was wrong and why was the 
President right and his critics wrong? 

Because, again, this showed a lack of understanding of 
dictators, a lack of understanding particularly of Communists, 
because every time you make such a concession it “es not lead 
to peace. It only encourages them to blackmail you. . 2ncoura.es 
them to begin a war. 

And so I say that the record shows that we know how to keep 
the peace, to keep it without surrender. Let us move now to the 
future. It is not enough to stand on this record because we are 
dealing with the most ruthless fanatical leaders that the world 
has ever seen. That is why | say that in this period of the ‘60s, 
America must move forward in every area. 

First of all, although we are today, as Senator Kennedy has 
admitted, the strongest nation in the world militarily, we must 
increase our strength, increase it so that we will always have 
enough strength that regardless of what our potentia! opponents 
have, if they should launch a surprise attack we will be able to 
destroy their war-making capability. They must know, in other 
words, that it is national suicide if they begin anything. We need 
this kind of strength because we’re the guardians of the peace. 

In addition to military strength, we need to see that the 
economy of this country continues to grow. It has grown in the 
past seven years. It canand will grow even more in the next four. 
And the reason that it must grow even more is because we have 
things to do at home, and also because we are ina race for 
survival, a race in which it is not enough to be ahead. It is not 
enough simply to be complacent. 

We have to move ahead in order to stay ahead. And that is 
why in this field | have made recommendations which I am con- 
fident will move the American economy ahead, move it firmly 
and soundly so that there will never be a time when the Soviet 
Union will be able to challenge our superiority in this field. 

And so we need military strength, we need economic strength, 
we also need the right diplomatic policies. What are they? 

Again we turn to the past. Firmness but no belligerence and 
by ‘‘no belligerence’ I mean that we do not answer insult by 
insult, When you are proud and confident of your strength, you do 
not get down to the level of Mr. Khrushchev and his colleagues, 
and that example that President Eisenhower has set we will 
continue to follow, 

But all this by itself is not enough. It is not enough for us 
simply to be the strongest nation militarily, the strongest eco- 
nomically, and also to have firm diplomacy. We must have a 
great goal, and that is not just to keep freedom for ourselves 
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but to extend it to all the world, to extend it to all the world 
because that is America’s destiny, to extend it to all the world 
because the Communist aim is not to hold their own, but to ex- 
tend communism, and you cannot fight a victory for communism 
or a strategy of victory for communism with the strategy simply 
of holding the line. 

And so I say that we believe that our policies of military 
strength, of economic strength, of diplomatic firmness first will 
keep the peace and keep it without surrender, 

We also believe that in the great field of ideals, that we can 
lead America to the victory for freedom, victory in the newly 
developing countries, victory also in the captive countries, 
provided we have faith in ourselves and faith in our principles. 

HOWE: Now the opening statement of Senator Kennedy. 


KENNEDY’S OPENING STATEMENT 


KENNEDY: Mr. Howe, Mr. Vice President: First let me 
again try to correct the record on the matter of Quemoy and 
Matsu. I voted for the Formosa resolution in 1955. I have sus- 
tained it since then, I have said that I agree with the Adminis- 
tration policy. Mr. Nixon earlier indicated that he would defend 
Quemoy and Matsu even if the attack on these islands, two miles 
off the coast of China, were not part of a general attack on For- 
mosa and the Pescadores. I indicated that I would defend those 
islands if the attack were directed against the Pescadores and 
Formosa, which is part of the Eisenhower policy. I have supported 
that policy. 

In the last week, as amember of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I re-read the testimony of General Twining represent - 
ing the Administration in 1959, and the Assistant Secretary of 
State, before the Foreign Relations Committee in 1958, and I have 
accurately described the Administration policy and I support it 
whole heartedly. So that really isn’t an issue in this campaign. 
It isn’t an issue with Mr. Nixon who now says that he also supports 
the Eisenhower policy. Nor is the question that all Americans 
want peace and security an issue in this campaign. 

The question is are we moving in the direction of peace and 
security? Is our relative strength growing? Is, as Mr. Nixon 
says, our prestige at an all-time high, as he said a week ago, and 
that of the Communists at an all-time low? 

I don’t believe it is. I don’t believe that our relative strength 
is increasing, and I say that not as the Democratic standard- 
bearer, but as a citizen of the United States who is concerned 
about the United States, I look at Cuba, 90 miles off the coast of the 

Jnited States. In 1957 I was in Havana. I talked to the American 
Ambassador there. He said that he was the secondmost powerful 
man in Cuba, and yet even though Ambassador Smith and Ambas- 
sador Gardner, both Republican Ambassadors, both warned of 
Castro, the Marxist influences around Castro, the Communist 
influences around Castro, both of them have testified in the last 
six weeks that in spite of their warningsto the American Govern- 
ment, nothing was done. 

Our security depends upon Latin America. Can any American 
looking at the situation in Latin America feel contented with what 
is happening today, when a candidate for the Presidency of Brazil 
feels it necessary to call not on Washington during the campaign, 
but on Castro in Havana in order to pick up the support of the 
Castro supporters in Brazil? 

At the American Conference, Inter-American Conference this 
summer, when we wanted them to join together in the denuncia- 
tion of Castro and the Cuban Communists, we could not even get 
the Inter-American group to join together in denouncing Castro. 
It was rather a vague statement that they finally made. 

Do you know today that the Communists, the Russians broad- 
cast ten times as many programs in Spanish to Latin America as 
we do? Do you know we do not have a single program sponsored 
by our Government to Cubatotell them our story, to tell them that 
we are their friends, that we want them to be free again. 

Africa is now the emerging area of the world. It contains 
25 percent of all the members of the General Assembly. We 
didn’t even have a Bureau of African Affairs until 1957. In the 
Africa south of the Sahara whichis the major new section, we have 
less students from all of Africa in that area studying under Gov- 
ernment auspices today than from the country of Thailand. If 
there is one thing Africa needs, it is technical assistance, and 
yet last year we gave them less than5 percent of all the technical 
assistance funds that we distributed around the world. 
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We relied in the Middle East on the Baghdad Pact, and yet 
when the Iraqi Government was changed, the Baghdad Pact broke 
down. Werelied on the Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East 
which passed the Senate. There isn’t one country in the Middle 
East that now endorses the Eisenhower Doctrine. We look to 
Europe, to Asia, because the struggle is in the under-developed 
world. Which system, Communism or freedom will triumph in 
the next five or ten years? That is what should concern us, not 
the history of ten or fifteen or twenty years ago; but are we doing 
enough in these areas? What are freedom’s chances in those 
areas? By 1965 or 1970 willthere be other Cubas in Latin Amer- 
ica? Will Guinea and Ghana, which have now voted with the Com- 
munists frequently, as newly independent countries of Africa, 
will there be other? Will the Congo go Communist? Will other 
countries? 

Are we doing enough in that area? And what about Asia? 

Is India going to win the economic struggle or is China going 
to win it. 

Who will dominate Asia in the next five or ten years, com- 
munism, the Chinese or will freedom? 

The question which we have to decide as American is, are 
we doing enough today? Is our strength and prestige rising? Do 
people want to be identified with us? Do they want to follow the 
United States’ leadership? 

I don’t think they do enough and that is what concerns me. 
In Africa these countries that have newly joined the United Nations 
on the question of admission of Red China, only two countries in 
all of Africa voted with us, Liberia and the Union of South Africa. 
The rest either abstained or voted against us. More countries 
in Asia voted against us on that question than voted with us, 

I believe that this struggle is going to go on and it may well 
be decided in the next decade. I have seen Cuba go to the Com- 
munists. I have seen Communist influence and Castro influence 
rise in Latin America. I have seen us ignore Africa. 

There are six countries in Africa that are members of the 
United Nations. There isn’t a single American diplomatic 
representative in any of those six. 

When Guinea became independent the Soviet Ambassador 
showed up that veryday. Wedidn’t recognize them for two months. 
The American Ambassador didn’t show up for nearly eight months. 

I believe that the world is changing fast and I don’t think this 
Administration has shown the foresight, has shown the knowledge, 
has been identified with the great fight which these people are 
waging to be free, tu get a better standard of living, to live better. 
The average income in some of those countries is $25 a year. 
The Communists say, ‘‘Come with us. Look what we have done.”’ 

And we have been onthe whole uninterested. I think we are going to 
have to do better. 

Mr. Nixon talks about our being the strongest country in the 
world. I think we are today. But we were far stronger relative to 
the Communists five years ago. And what is of great concern is 
that the balance of power is in danger of moving with them, They 
made a break-through in missiles, and by 1961, '2 and ’3, they will 
be outnumbering us in missiles. I am not as confident as he is 
that we will be the strongest military power by 1963. He talks 
about economic growth as a great indicator for freedom. I agree 
with him, What we do in this country, the kind of society that we 
build, that will tell whether freedom will be sustained around the 
world, and yet in the last nine months of this year we have had a 
drop in our economic growth rather than a gain. We have had the 
lowest rate of increase of economic growth inthe last nine months 
of any major industrialized society in the world. 

I look up and see the Soviet flag on the moon. The fact is 
that the State Department polls and our prestige and influence 
around the world have shown such a sharp drop that up to now the 
State Department has been unwilling to release them and yet they 
were polled by the USIA, 

The point ofall this is a struggle in which we are engaged. We 
want peace. We want freedom. We want security. We want to be 
stronger. We want freedom to gain. But I don’t believe in these 
changing and revolutionary times this Administration has known 
that the world is changing, has identified itself with that change. | 
I think the Communists have béen moving with vigor. 

Laos, Africa, Cuba, all around the world theyare on the move. 
I think we have to revitalize our society. I think we have to demon- 
strate to the people of the world that we are determined in this 
free country of ours to be first, not first if, and not first but, and 
not first when, but first. 




























And when we are strong and when we are first, then freedom 
gains. Then the prospects for peaceincrease, Then ‘he prospects 
for our security gain. 


HOWE: That completes the opening statements. Now the 
candidates will answer and comment upon questions put by these 
four correspondents: Frank Singiser of Mutual News, John Edwards 
of ABC News, Walter Cronkite of CBS News, John Chancellor of 
NBC News, 

Frank Singiser has the first question for Vice President Nixon. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


SINGISER: Mr. Vice President, I’d like to pin down the 
difference between the way you would handle Castro’s regime and 
prevent the establishment of Communist Governments in the 
Western Hemisphere and the way that Senator Kennedy would 
proceed. 

Vice President Nixon, in what important respects do you feel 
there are differences between you, and why do you believe your 
policy is better for the peace and security of the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere? 

NIXON: Our policies are very different. I think that Senator 
Kennedy’s policies and recommendations for the handling of the 
Castro regime are probably the most dangerously irresponsible 
recommendations that he has made during the course of this 
campaign, 

In effect, what Senator Kennedy recommends is that the 
United States Government should give help to the exiles and to 
those within Cuba who oppose the Castro regime, provided they 
are anti-Batista. Now, let’s just see what this means, We have 
five treaties with Latin America including the one setting up the 
Organization of American States in Bogota in 1948, in which we 
have agreed not to intervene in the internal affairs of any other 
American country, and they as well have agreed to do likewise. 
The charter of the United Nations, its preamble, Article 1 and 
Article 2, also provide that there shall be no intervention by one 
nation in the internal affairs of another. Now, I do not know what 
Senator Kennedy suggests when he says that we should help those 
who oppose the Castro regime, both in Cuba and without. But I do 
know this: That if we were to follow that recommendation, that 
we would lose all of our friends in Latin America, we would 
probably be condemned in the United Nations, and we would not 
accomplish our objective. I know something else: It would be 
an open invitation for Mr. Khrushchev to come in, to come into 
Latin America, and to engage us in what would be a civil war and 
possibly even worse than that. 

That is the major recommendation that he has made, Now, 
what can we do? 

We can do what we did with Guatemala. There was a Com- 
munist dictator that we inherited from the previous Administra- 
tion. We quarantined Mr. Arbenz. The result was that the 
Guatemalan people themselves eventually rose up and they threw 
him out. 

We are quarantining Mr. Castro today. We are quarantining 
him diplomatically by bringing back our ambassador, economically 
by cutting off trade, and Senator Kennedy’s suggestion that the 
trade that we cut off is not significant is just 100 percent wrong. 
We are cutting off the significant items that the Cuban regime 
needs in order to survive. By cutting off trade, by cutting off our 
diplomatic relations as we have, we will quarantine this regime 
so that the people of Cuba themselves will take care of Mr. 
Castro. But for us to do what Senator Kennedy has suggested 
would bring results which I know he would not want and certainly 
which the American people would not want. 

KENNEDY: Mr. Nixon shows himself misinformed. He surely 
must be aware that most of the equipment and arms and resources 
for Castro came from the United States, flowed out of Florida 
and other parts of the United States to Castro in the mountains. 
There isn’t any doubt about that, number one. 

Number two, I believe that if any economic sanctions against 
Latin America are going to be successful, they have to be multila- 
teral. They have to include the other countries of Latin America. 
The very minute effect of the action which has been taken this 
week on Cuba’s economy I believe Castro can replace those 
markets very easily through Latin America, through Europe and 
through Eastern Europe. 
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If the United States had stronger prestige and influence in 
Latin America it could persuade as Franklin Roosevelt did in 
1940 the countries of Latin America to joinin an economic quaran- 
tine of Castro. That is the only way you can bring real economic 
pressure on the Castro regime and also the countries of Western 
Europe, Canada, Japan and the others. 

Number three, Castro is only the beginning of our difficulties 
throughout Latin America. The big struggle will be to prevent the 
influence of Castro spreading to other countries, Mexico, Panama, 
Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, We are going tohave to try to provide 
closer ties, to associate ourselves with the great desire of these 
people for a better life if we are going to prevent Castro’s in- 
fluence from spreading throughout all of Latin America. His 
influence is strong enough today to prevent us from getting the 
other countries of Latin America to join with us in economic 
quarantine, His influence is growing mostly because this Admin- 
istration has ignored Latin America. 

You yourself said, Mr. Vice President, a month ago that if 
we had provided the kind of economic aid five years ago that we 
are now providing, we might never have had Castro. Why didn’t 
we? 

HOWE: 
Kennedy. 


John Edwards has his first question for Senator 


NEW SECRETARY OF STATE 


EDWARDS: Senator Kennedy, one test of a new President's 
leadership will be the caliber of his appointments, It is a matter of 
interest here and overseas as to who will be the new Secretary of 
State. Now, under our rules, I must ask this question of you, but 
I would hope that the Vice President also would answer it. Will 
you give us the names of three or four Americans, each of whom 
if appointed, would serve with distinction in your judgment as 
the Secretary of State? 

KENNEDY: Mr. Edwards, I don’t think it is a wise idea for 
Presidential candidates to appoint the members of the cabinet 
prospectively, or to suggest four people, to indicate that one of 
them surely will be appointed. This is a decision that the Presi- 
dent of the United States must make. The last candidate who 
indicated who his cabinet was going to be was Mr. Dewey in 1948. 
This is a race between the Vice President and myself for the 
Presidency of the United States. There area good many able men 
who could be Secretary of State, I have made no judgment about 
who should be the Secretary of State. 

I think that judgment could be made after election, if | am 
successful. The people have to make a choice between Mr. Nixon 
and myself, between the Republican Party and the Democratic 
Party, between our approach to the problems which now disturb 
us as a nation and disturb us as a world power. 

The President bears the constitutional responsibility, not the 
Secretary of State, for the conduct of foreign affairs. Some 
Presidents have been strong in foreign policy. Others have 
relied heavily on the Secretary of State. 

I have been a member of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I run for the Presidency with full knowledge that his 
great responsibility, really, given to him by the Constitution and 
by the force of events, is inthe field of foreign affairs. I am asking 
the people’s support as President. We will select the best men 
we can get, but Ihave not madea judgment and I have not narrowed 
down a list of three or four people among whom would be the 
candidate. 

HOWE: Mr. Vice President, do you have a comment? 

NIXON: Mr. Edwards, as you probably know, I have consist- 
ently answered all questions with regard to who will be in the 
next cabinet by saying that that is the responsibility of the next 
President and it would be inappropriate to make any decisions on 
that or to announce any prior to the time that I have the right to 
do so. So that was my answerto this question. If you don’t mind, 
I would like to use the balance of the time to respond to one of 
the comments that Senator Kennedy made onthe previous question. 

He was talking about the Castro regime and what we had been 
doing in Latin America. I would like to point out that when we 
look at our programs in Latin America, we find that we have 
appropriated five times as much for Latin America as was appro- 
priated by the previous Administration. 

We find that we have two billion dollars more for the Export- 
Import Bank. We have a new bank for Latin America alone of a 
billion dollars. We have the new program which was submitted 
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at the Bogota Conference, this new program that President Eisen- 
hower submitted approved by the last Congress for $500 million. 
We have moved in Latin America very effectively and I would 
also like to point this out: Senator Kennedy complains very 
appropriately about our inadequate radio broadcasts for Latin 
America, Let me point out again that his Congress, the Demo- 
cratic Congress, has cut $80 million off of the Voice of America 
appropriations. 

Now, he has to get a better job out of his Congress if he is 
going to get us the money that we need to conduct the foreign 
affairs of this country in Latin America or anyplace else. 

HOWE: Walter Cronkite, do you have your first question for 
Vice President Nixon? 


U.S.LA. 


CRONKITE: Thank you, Quincy. 

Mr. Vice President, Senator Fulbright and now tonight Senator 
Kennedy maintain that the Administration is suppressing a report 
by the United States Information Agency that shows a decline in 
the United States prestige overseas. Are you aware of such a 
report, and if you are aware of the existence of such a report, 
should not that report, because of the great importance this issue 
has been given in this campaign, be released to the public? 

NIXON: Mr. Cronkite, I naturally am aware of it because I 
of course pay attention to everything Senator Kennedy says as 
well as Senator Fulbright. Now, in this connection, I want to 
point out that the facts simply are not as stated. First of all, the 
report to which Senator Kennedy refers is one that was made 
many, many months ago and related particularly to the period 
immediately after Sputnik. Second, as far as this report is con- 
cerned, I would have no objection to having it made public. 

Third, I would say this with regardtothis report, with regard 
to Gallup polls of prestige abroad and everything else that we 
have been hearing about ‘‘What about American prestige abroad?’’ 
America’s prestige abroad will be just as high as the spokesmen 
for America allow it to be, 

Now, when we have a Presidential candidate, for example, 
Senator Kennedy, stating over and over again that the United 
States is second in space, and the fact of the matter is that the 
space score today is 28 to 8, we have had 28 successful shots, 
they have had 8, when he states that we are second in education, 
and I have seen Soviet education and I have seen ours and we are 
not; that we are second in science, because they may be ahead 
in one area or another, when overall we are way ahead of the 
Soviet Union and all other countries in science, when he says as 
he did in January of this year that we have the worst slums, that 
we have the most crowded schools, when he says that 17 million 
people go to bed hungry every night, when he makes statements 
like this, what does this do to American prestige? 

Well, it can only have the effect certainly of reducing it. 

Let me make one thing clear. Senator Kennedy has a respon- 
sibility to criticize those things that are wrong, but he has also 
responsibility to be right in his criticism. Every one of these 
items that I have mentioned he has been wrong, dead wrong, and 
for that reason he has contributed to any lack of prestige. 

Finally, let me say this: As far as prestige is concerned, 
the first place it would show up would be in the United Nations. 
Now Senator Kennedy has referred to the vote on Communist 
China, Let's look at the vote on Hungary. There we got more 
votes for condemning Hungary and looking into that situation than 
we got the last year. 

Let’s look at the reactionto Khrushchev and Eisenhower at the 
last UN session. Did Khrushchev gain because he took his shoe off 
and pounded the table and shouted and insulted? Not at all. 

The President gained. America gained by continuing the 
dignity, the decency that has characterized us, and it is that that 
keeps the prestige of America up, not running down America the 
way Senator Kennedy has been running her down. 

HOWE: Comment, Senator Kennedy. 

KENNEDY: I really don’t need Mr. Nixon to tell me about 
what my responsibilities are as a citizen. I have served this 
country for fourteen years in the Congress and before that in the 
service, I have just as high a devotion, just as high an opinion. 

What I downgrade, Mr. Nixon, is the leadership the country 
is getting, not the country. 

Now, I didn’t make most of the statements that you said I 
made. I believe the Soviet Union is first in outer space. We may 
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have made more shots but the size of their rocket thrust and all 
the rest -- you yourself said to Khrushchev ‘‘ You may be ahead 
of us in rocket thrust but we are ahead of you in color television’”’ 
in your famous discussion in the kitchen, I think that color tele- 
vision is not as important as rocket thrust. 

Secondly, I didn’t say we had the worst slums in the world. 
I said we had too many slums and that they are bad and we ought 
to do something about them and we ought to support housing 
legislation, to which this Administration is opposed. 

I didn’t say we had the worst education in the world. What 
I said was that ten years ago we were producing twice as many 
scientists and engineers as the Soviet Union and today they are 
producing twice as many as we are, and that this affects our 
security around the world. 

And four, I believe that the polls and other studies and votes 
in the United Nations and anyone reading the paper and any citizen 
of the United States must come to the conclusion that the United 
States no longer carries the same image of a vital society on the 
move with its brightest days ahead as it carried a decade or two 
decades ago. Part of that is because we have stood still here at 
home, because we haven't met our problems in the United States, 
because we haven’t had a moving economy. 

Part of that, as the Gallup poll showed, is because the Soviet 
Union made a breakthrough in outer space. 

Mr. George Allen, head of your Information Service, has 
said that that made the people of the world begin to wonder whether 
we werefirst in science. We are first in other areas of science 
but in space, which is the new science, we are not first. 

HOWE: John Chancellor your first question for Senator 
Kennedy. 


NUCLEAR TESTS 


CHANCELLOR: Senator, another question in connection with 
our relations with the Russians. There have been stories from 
Washington, from the Atomic Energy Commission, hinting that 
the Russians may have resumed the testing of nuclear devices. 
Now, sir, if this is true, should the United States resume nuclear 
testing, and, if the Russians do not start testing can you foresee 
any circumstances in 1961 inwhich the United States might resume 
its own series of tests? 

KENNEDY: Yes, I think the next President of the United 
States should make one last effort to secure agreement on the 
cessation of tests, number one, | think we should go back to 
Geneva whichever President is elected, Mr. Nixon or myself, 
and try once again. If we fail then, if we are unable to come to 
agreement, and I hope we can come to agreernent because it does 
not merely involve now the United States, Britainand France and 
the Soviet Union as atomic powers. Because of new breakthroughs 
in atomic energy technology, there is some indication that by 
the time the next President's term of office has come to an end, 
there may be 10, 15 or 20 countries with an atomic capacity. 
Perhaps that many testing bombs, with all the effect that it could 
have on the atmosphere and with all the chances that more and 
more countries will have anatomic capacity, with more and more 
chance of war. 

So one more effort should be made. I don’t think that even 
if that effort fails, that it will be necessary to carry on tests in 
the atmosphere which pollute the atmosphere. 

They can be carried out underground. They could be carried 
on in outer space, but I believe the effort should be made once 
more, by whoever is elected President of the United States. If 
we fail, it has been a great and serious failure for everyone, for 
the human race. I hope we can succeed. 

But then, if we fail, responsibility will be clearly on the 
Russians and then we will have to meet our responsibilities to 
the security of the United States and there may have to be testing 
underground and if the Atomic Energy Committee is prepared for 
it there may be testing inouter space. I hope it will not be neces- 
sary for any power to resume testing in the atmosphere, It is 
possible to detect those kinds of tests. The kind of tests which 
you can’t detect are underground, or perhaps in outer space, so 
that I am hopeful that we can try once more. If we fail, then we 
must meet our responsibilities to ourselves, but I am most con- 
cerned about the whole problem of the spread of atomic weapons, 

China may have it by 1963, Egypt. War has been the constant 
campanion of mankind, so to have these weapons disseminated 
around the world I believe means that we are going to move through 
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a period of hazards in the next few years. We ought to make one 
last effort. 

HOWE: Any comment, Mr. Vice President? 

NIXON: Yes. I would say first of all that we must have in 
mind the fact that we have been negotiating to get tests inspected 
and to get an agreement for many, Many months. As a matter of 
fact, there has been a moratorium on testing as a result of the 
fact that we have been negotiating. I have reached the conclusion 
that the Soviet Union is actually filibustering. I have reached the 
conclusion, too, based onthe reports that have been made, that they 
may be cheating. Idonot think we can wait until the next President 
is inaugurated and then select a new team and then all the months 
of negotiating that will take place before we reach a decision. | 
think that immediately after this election we should set a time 
table, the next President, working with the present President, 
President Eisenhower, a time table to break the Soviet filibuster. 
There should be no tests in the atmosphere. That rules out any 
fallout. But as far as underground tests are concerned, and 
particularly underground tests for developing peaceful use of 
atomic energy, we should not allow the Soviet filibuster to continue. 
I think it is time for them to ‘‘fish or cut bait.’’ I think that the 
next President, immediately after his election, should sit down 
with the President, work out a time table and get a decision on 
this before January of next year. 

HOWE: Our second round of questions begins with one from 
Mr. Edwards for the Vice President. 


SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


EDWARDS: Mr. Nixon, carrying forward with this business 
about a time table, as you know, the pressures are increasing for 
a summit conference. Now, both you and Senator Kennedy have 
said that there are certain conditions which must be met before 
you would meet with Khrushchev. Will you be more specific about 
these conditions? 

NIXON: Well, the conditions I laid out in one of our previous 
television debates, and it is rather difficult to be much more 
specific than that, first of all we have to have adequate preparation 
for a summit conference. This means at the Secretary of State 
level and at the Ambassadorial level. By adequate preparation 
I mean that at that level we must prepare an agenda, an agenda 
agreed upon with the approval of the heads of state involved. 

Now, this agenda should delineate those issues on which 
there is a possibility of some agreement or negotiation. I don’t 
believe we should go to a summit conference unless we have such 
an agenda, unless we have some reasonable assurance from Mr. 
Khrushchev that he intends seriously to negotiate on those points. 

Now, this may seem like a rigid, inflexible position, but let's 
look at the other side of the coin. 

If we build up the hopes of the world by having the summit 
conference that is not adequately prepared, and then if Mr. Khru- 
shchev finds some excuse for breaking it up as he did this one 
because he isn’t going to get his way, we have set back the cause 
of peace. We do not help it. We can, in other words, negotiate 
many of these items of difference between us without going to the 
summit. I think we have to make a greater effort than we have 
been making at the Secretary of State level, at the Ambassadorial 
level to work out the differences that we have. And so far as the 
summit conference is concerned, it should only be entered upon, 
it should only be agreed upon, if the negotiations have reached 
the point that we have some reasonable assurance that something 
is going to come out of it other than some phony spirit, a spirit of 
Geneva or Camp David or whatever it is. 

When I say “phony spirit’’, I mean phony not because the 
spirit is not good on our side but because the Soviet Union simply 
doesn’t intend to carry out what they say. 

Now these are the conditions that I can lay out. I cannot be 
more precise than that because until we see what Mr. Khrushchev 
does and what he says, we cannot indicate what our plans will be. 

HOWE: Any comment, Senator Kennedy? 

KENNEDY: Well, I think the President of the United States last 
winter indicated that before he would go to the summit in May, -- 
as he did last fall, he indicated that there should be some agenda, 
that there should be some prior agreement. He hoped that there 
would be agreement in part ondisarmament. He also expressed 
the hope that there should be some understanding of the general 
situation in Berlin. 
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The Soviet Union refused to agree to that and we went to the 
summit and it was disastrous. 

I believe we should not go to the summit until there is some 
reason to believe that a meeting of minds can be obtained on 
either Berlin, outer space or general disarmament including 
nuclear testing. 

In addition, I believe the next President in January and 
February should go to work in building the strength of the United 
States. The Soviet Union does understand strength. We armed 
to parley, as Winston Churchill said 10 years ago. If We are 
strong particulerly as we face a crisis over Berlin which we 
may in the spring or in the winter it is important that we main- 
tain our determination here, that we indicate that we are build- 
ing our strength, that we are determined to protect our position, 
that we are determined to protect our commitment, And then 
I believe we should indicate our desire to live at peace with 
the world. But until we are strong here, until we are moving 
here, I believe a summit could not be successful. I hope that 
before we do meet, there will be preliminary agreements on 
those four questions, or at least two of them, or even one of 
them, which would warrant such a meeting. 

I think if we had stuck by that position last winter, we would 
have been in a better position in May. 

HOWE: We have time for only one or two more questions, 
before the closing statements. 

Now, Walter Cronkite’s question for Senator Kennedy. 


CHALLENGE TO COMMUNISM 


CRONKITE: Senator, the charge has been made frequently 
that the United States for many years has been on the defensive 
around the world; that our policies have been one of reaction to 
the Soviet Union rather than positive action on our own, What 
areas do you see where the United States might take the offensive 
in a challenge to communism over the next four to eight years? 

KENNEDY: One of the areas, and of course the most vulner- 
able area, I have felt has been eastern Europe. I have been 
critical of the Administration’s failure to suggest policies which 
would make it possible for us to establish, for example, closer 
relations with Poland, particularly after the '55-’56 period and 
the Hungarian revolution. We indicated at that time that we were 
not going to intervene militarily. There was a period there when 
Poland demonstrated a national independence, and even the Polish 
government moved some distance away from the Soviet Union. 

Isuggested that we amend our legislation so that we could 
enjoy closer economic ties. We received the support, first, of 
the Administration, and then not. We were defeated by one vote 
in the Senate. We passed a bill in the Senate this year, but it 
didn’t pass the House. 

I would say eastern Europe is the area of vulnerability of 
the Soviet Union. Secondly, the relations between Russia and 
China, They are now engaged in adebate over whether war is the 
means of Communizing the world, or whether they should use 
subversion and infiltration, economic struggles and all the rest. 
No one can say what that course of action will be, but I think the 
next President of the United States should watch it carefully. If 
those two powers should split, it could have great effects through- 
out the entire world. 

Thirdly, I believe that India represents a great area for 
affirmative action by the free world. India started from about 
the same place that China did. The Chinese Communists have 
been moving ahead the last 10 years. India under a free socicty 
has been making some progress, but if India does not succeed 
with her 450 million people, if she can’t make freedom work, then 
people around the world are going to determine particularly in 
the underdeveloped world that the only way that they can develop 
their resources is through the Communist system. 

Fourth, let me say that in Africa, Asia, Latin America, 
eastern Europe, the great force on our side is the desire of people 
to be free. This has expressed itself in the revolts in eastern 
Europe. It has expressed itself in the desire of the people of 
Africa to be independent of western Europe. They want to be free. 

And my judgment is that they don’t want to give their freedom 
up to become Communists. They want to stay free, independent 
perhaps of us but certainly independent of the Communists, and 
I believe if we identify ourselves with that force, if we identify 
ourselves with it as Lincoln -- as Wilsondid, as Franklin Roose- 
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velt did, if we become known as the friend of freedom, sustaining 
freedom, helping freedom, helping these people in the fight against 
poverty and ignorance and disease, helping them build their lives, 
I believe in Latin America, Africa and Asia eventually in the 
eastern Europe and the Middle East, certainly in western Europe 
we can strengthen freedom. Wecanmakeit move. We can put the 
Communists on the defensive. 

HOWE: Your comment, Mr. Vice President? 

NIXON: First, with regard to Poland, when I talked to Mr. 
Gomulka, the present leader of Poland for six hours in Warsaw 
last year I learned something about their problems and partic- 
ularly his. Right under the Soviet gun, with troops there he is 
in a very difficult position in taking anything independent, a posi- 
tion which would be independent of the Soviet Union. And yet let’s 
just see what we have done for Poland. A half a billion dollars 
worth of aid has gone to Poland, primarily economic, primarily to 
go to the people of Poland. This should continue and it can be 
stepped up, to give them hope and to keep alive the hope for free- 
dom that I can testify they have so deeply within them. 

In addition, we can have more exchange with Poland or with 
any other of the Iron Curtain countries which show some desire 
to take a different path than the path that has been taken by the 
ones that are complete satellites of the Soviet Union. 

Now, as far as the balance of the world is concerned, | of 
course do not have as much time as Senator Kennedy had. I 
would just like to add this one point: If we are going to have the 
initiative in the world, we must .remember that the people of 
Africa and Asia and Latin America do not want to be pawns simply 
in a struggle between two great powers, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. We have to let them know that we want to help 
them, not because we’re simply trying to save our own skins, not 
because we’re simply trying to fight communism, but because we 
care for them, because we stand for freedom, because if there 
were no communism in the world, we would stil! fight poverty and 
misery and disease and tyranny. 

If we can get that across to the people of these countries in 
this decade of the ’60s, the struggle for freedom will be won. 

HOWE: John Chancellor’s question for Vice President Nixon. 


QUEMOY AND MATSU 


CHANCELLOR: | Sir, I’d like to ask you another question 
about Quemoy and Matsu. Both you and Senator Kennedy say you 
agree with the President on this subject, and with our treaty 
obligations, but the subject remains in the campaign as an issue. 

Now, sir, is this because each of you feels obliged to respond 
to the other when he talks about Quemoy and Matsu, and if that is 
true, do you think an end should be called to this discussion, or will 
it stay with us as a campaign issue? 

NIXON: I would say that the issue will stay with us as a 
campaign issue just as long as Senator Kennedy persists in what 
1 think is a fundamental error. He says he supports the Presi- 
dent’s position, He says that he voted for the resolution. Well, 
just let me point this out: He voted for the resolution in 1955 
which gave the President the power touse the forces of the United 
States to defend Formosa and the offshore islands. But he also 
voted then for an amendment which was lost, fortunately, an amend- 
ment which would have drawn a line and left out those islands 
and denied the right to the President to defend those islands if he 
thought that it was an attack on Formosa. He repeated that error in 
1959 in a speech that he made. He repeated it again in a television 
debate that we had. Now, my point is this: Senator Kennedy has got 
to be consistent here. Either he is for the President and he is 
against the position of those who opposed the President in ’55 and 
*59 and the Senator's positionitself, stated the other day in our de- 
bate, either he is for the President and against that position or we 
simply have a disagreement here that must continue to be debated. 

Now if the Senator in his answer to this question will say, ‘‘I 
now will depart or retract my previous views, I think I was wrong 
in 1955, I think I was wrong in 1959, and I think I was wrong in 
our television debate to say that we should draw a line, leaving 
out Quemoy and Matsu, draw a line in effect abandoning these 
islands to the Communists’’, then this will be right out of the 
campaign because there will be no issue between us. 

I support the President’s position. I have always opposed 
drawing a line. I have opposed drawinga line because I know that 
the moment you draw a line, that is an encouragement for the 
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Communists to attack, to step up their blackmail and to force you 
into the war that noneofus want. And so I would hope that Senator 
Kennedy in his answer today would clear it up. 

It isn’t enough for him to say ‘‘I support the President's 
position, that I voted for the resolution.’’ Of course he voted for 
the resolution. It was virtually unanimous. But the point is what 
about his error in voting for the amendment which was not adopted, 
and then persisting in it in 59, persistingin it in the debate. It is 
very simple for him to clear it up. 

He can say now that he no longer believes that a line should 
be drawn leaving these islands out of the perimeter of defense. 
If he says that, this issue will not be discussed in the campaign. 

HOWE: Senator Kennedy, your comment. 

KENNEDY: Well, Mr. Nixon, to go back to 1955, the resolu- 
tion commits the President and the United States, which I sup- 
ported, to defend Formosa, the Pescadores and, if it was his 
military judgment, these islands. 

Then the President sent a mission composed of Admiral 
Radford and Mr. Robertson to persuade Chiang Kai-shek in the 
spring of '55 to withdraw from the two islands because they were 
exposed. 

The President was unsuccessful, Chiang Kai-shek would not 
withdraw. 

I referred to the fact that in 1958 as a member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee I am very familiar withthe position 
that the United States took in negotiating with the Chinese Com- 
munists on these two islands. 

General Twining in January '59 described the position of the 
United States. The position of the United States has been that 
this build-up in the words of the President has been foolish. Mr. 
Herter has said these islands are indefensible. Chiang Kai-Shek 
will not withdraw. Because he will not withdraw, because he is 
committed to these islands, because we have been unable to 
persuade him to withdraw, we are in a very difficult position, 
and therefore the President's judgment has been that we should 
defend the islands if in his military judgment and the judgment of 
the commander in the field the attack on these islands should be 
part of an over-all attack on Formosa. I support that, in view of 
the difficulties we have had with the islands and in view of the 
difficulties and disputes we have had with Chiang Kai-Shek, That 
is the only position we can take. 

That is not the position you took, however. The first position 
you took when this matter first came up was that we should draw 
the line and commit ourselves as a matter of principle to defend 
these islands, not as part of the defense of Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

You showed no recognition of the Administration program 
to try to persuade Chiang Kai-Shek for the last five years to 
withdraw from the islands and I challenge you tonight to deny that 
the Administration has sent at least several missions to persuade 
Chiang Kai-Shek to withdraw from these islands and that is the 
testimony of General Twining and the Assistant Secretary of State 
in 58. 

HOWE: Under the agreed rules, gentlemen, we have exhausted 
the time for questions. Each candidate will now have four minutes 
and thirty seconds for his closing statement. 

Senator Kennedy will make the first closing statement. 


KENNEDY’S CLOSING STATEMENT 


KENNEDY: I said that Ihave served this country for fourteen 
years. I served it in the war. I am devoted to it. If I lose this 
election, I will continue in the Senate to try to build a stronger 
country. But I run because I believe this year the United States 
has a great opportunity to make a move forward, to make a 
determination here at home and around the world that it is going 
to re-establish itself as a vigorous society. My judgment is that 
the Republican Party has stood still here in the United States and 
it has also also stood still around the world. We are using about 
50 percent of our steel capacity today. We had a recession in 
’58. We had a recession in ’54. We are not moving ahead in 
education the way we should. We didn’t make a judgment in '57 
and ’56 and '55 and ’54 that outer space would be important. 

If we stand still here, if we appoint people to ambassador- 
ships and positions in Washington who have a status quo outlook, 
who do not recognize that this is a revolutionary time, then the 
United States does not maintain its influence. And if we fail, the 





















cause of freedom fails. I believe it incumbent upon the next 
President of the United States to get this country moving again, 
to get our economy moving ahead, to set before the American 
people its goals, its unfinished business. And then throughout the 
world, appoint the best people we can get, ambassadors who can 
speak the language, not merely people who made a political 
contribution but who can speak the language, bring students here, 
let them see what kind of a country we have. 

Mr. Nixon said that we should not regard them as pawns in 
the cold war. We should identify ourselves with them. If that 
were true, why didn’t we identify ourselves with the people of 
Africa. Why didn’t we bring students over here? Why did we 
suddenly offer the Congo 300 students last June when they had the 
tremendous revolt? That was more than we had offered to all 
of Africa the year before from the Federal Government. 

I believe that this Party, the Republican Party, has stood 
still really for 25 years, its leadership has. It opposed all of 
the programs of President Roosevelt and others, for minimum 
wage, and for housing, economic growth, and development of 
our natural resources, the Tennessee Valley and all the rest, and 
I believe that if we can get a party which believes in movement, 
which believes in going ahead, then we can re-establish our 
position in the world, strong defense, strong in economic growth, 
justice for our people, guarantee of constitutional rights, so that 
people will believe that we practice what we preach, 

And ther around the world, particularly to tryto re-establish 
the atmosphere which existed in Latin America at the time of 
Franklin Roosevelt. He was a good neighbor in Latin America 
because he was a good neighbor in the United States, because they 
saw us as a society that was compassionate, that cared about 
people, that was moving this country ahead. 

I believe it my responsibility as the leader of the Democratic 
Party in 1960 to try to warn the American people that in this 
crucial time we can no longer afford to stand still. We can no 
longer afford to be second best. I want people all over the world 
to look to the United States again, tofeel that we are on the move, 
to feel that our high noon is in the future. I want Mr. Khrushchev 
to know that a new generatior of Americans who fought in Europe, 
in Italy, and the Pacific fo: *‘reedom in World War II have now 
taken over in the United States, and that they are going to put this 
country back to work again. 

I do not believe that there is anything this country cannot do. 
I do not believe there is any burden, or any responsibility that 
any American would not assume to protect his country, protect 
our security, to advance the cause of freedom. And I believe it 
incumbent upon us now to do that. Franklin Roosevelt said in 
1936 that that generation of Americans had a rendezvous with 
destiny. I believe in 1960 and '61 and ’2 and ’3 we have a rendez- 
vous with destiny, and I believe it incumbent upon us to be the 
defenders of the United States and the defenders of freedom, and 
to do that, we must give this country leadership, and we must get 
America moving again. 


NIXON’S CLOSING STATEMENT 


HOWE: Now Vice President Nixon, your closing statement. 

NIXON: Senator Kennedy has said tonight again what he has 
said several times in the course of this, these debates and in the 
campaign, that America is standing still. Americais not standing 
still, It has not been standing still. And let’s set the record 
straight right now by looking at the record, as Al Smith used to 
say. 
He talks about housing. We built more houses in the last 
seven years than in any administration, and thirty percent more 
than in the previous administration. 

We talk about schools. Three times as many classrooms 
built in the past administration under Eisenhower than under the 
Truman Administration. 

Let’s talk about civil rights. More progress in the past 
eight years than in the whole eighty years before. 

He talks about the progress in the field of slum clearance 
and the like. We find four times as many projects under- 
taken and completed in this administration than in the pre- 
vious one, 

Anybody that says America has been standing still for the 
last seven and a half years hasn’t been traveiing in America. He 
has been in some other country. Let’s get that straight right away. 
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Now the second point we have to understand is this, however: 
America has not been standing still. But America cannot stand 
pat. We can’t stand pat for the reason that we are ina race, as | 
have indicated. We can’t stand pat because it is essential with 
the conflicts that we have around the world that we not just hold 
our own, that we not keep just freedom for ourselves. It is essen- 
tial that we extend freedom, extend it to all the world, And this 
means more than what we have been doing. It means keeping 
America even stronger militarily than she is, It means seeing 
that our economy moves forward even faster than it has. It 
means making more progress in civil rights thanwe have, so that 
we can be a splendid example for all the world to see of democracy 
in action at its best. 

Now, looking at the other parts of the world, South America, 
talking about our record and the previous one, we had a good 
neighbor policy, yes. It sounded fine. But let’s look at it. 

There were eleven dictators, when we came into power in 
1953, in Latin America. There are only three left. 

Let’s look at Africa. Twenty new countries in Africa during 
the course of this administration, not one of them selected a 
Communist government, all of them voted for freedom, a free 
type of government. 

Does this show that Communism has the bigger pull or freedom 
has the bigger pull? 

Am I trying to indicate that we have no problems in Africa 
or Latin America or Asia? Of course not. What I am trying to 
indicate is that the tide of history is on our side, and that we can 
keep it on our side, because we’re on the right side. We’re on 
the side of freedom. We’re on the side of justice against the 
forces of slavery, against the forces of injustice. 

But we aren’t going to move America forward and we aren’t 
going to be able to lead the worldto win this struggle for freedom 
if we have a permanent inferiority complex about American 
achievements, because we are first in the world in space, as I| 
have indicated. Wearefirstinscience. We are first in education, 
and we’re going tomove even further ahead with the kind of leader- 
ship that we can provide in these years ahead, 

One other point I would make. What could you do? Senator 
Kennedy and I are candidates for the Presidency of the United 
States. And in the years to come, it will be written that one or 
the other of us was elected and that he was or was not a great 
President. 

What will determine whether Senator Kennedy or I, if I am 
elected, was a great President? It will not be our ambition that 
will determine it, because greatness is not something that is 
written on a campaign poster. It will be determined to the extent 
that we represent the deepest ideals, the highest feelings and faith 
of the American people. 

In other words, the next President as he leads America and 
the free world, can be only as great as the American people are 
great. And so I say in conclusion, keep America’s faith strong. 
See that the young people of America particularly have faith in 
the ideals of freedom and faith in God which distinguishes us 
from the atheistic materialists who oppose us. 


HOWE: Thank you, gentlemen. Both candidates have asked 
me to express their thanks to the networks for this opportunity 
to appear on this discussion. 

May I repeat that all those concerned in tonight’s discussion 
have, sometimes reluctantly, followed the rules and conditions 
read at the outset and agreed to in advance by the candidates 
and the networks. 

The opening statements ran eight minutes each, the closing 
statements ran four minutes, thirty seconds, The order of speaking 
was reversed from their first joint appearance when they followed 
the same procedure. 

The pane! of newsmen questioned each candidate alternately. 
Each had 2% minutes to reply, the other had a minute and a half 
to comment. But the first discussion dealt only with domestic 
policy. This one dealt only with foreign policy. 

One last word: As members of a new political generation, 
Vice President Nixon and Senator Kennedy have used new means 
of communication to pioneer a new type of political debate. The 
character and courage with which these two men have spoken 
sets a high standard for generations to come. Surely they have 
set a new precedent, perhaps they have established a new tradition. 
This is Quincy Howe. 

Good night from New York. 
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The Week in Congress 





) Where do the Members of Congress stand on a key issue in 
I ederal Role the 1960 campaign: what should be the nature, scope, and 
extent of federal responsibility and power? To provide a useful yardstick, CQ 
examined all 602 roll calls recorded by the 86th Congress and selected 26 (14 in 
the Senate, 12 in the House) that offered a clear-cut alternative between supporting 
a larger or a smaller federal role. On these test votes, Democrats as a group 
supported a larger federal role (or opposed a smaller one) almost four times as 


often as Republicans as a group. (Page 1761-67) 


Western Political Outlook 


Neither party seems likely tomake spectacular gains 
in Western Congressional and gubernatorial elections 
in 1960, according to Congressional Quarterly’s 
state-by-state, district-by-district survey. The 
study showed that important Democratic gains in 
1956 and 1958 had largely emptied the reservoir of 
weak Republican seats, while Democrats in most 
areas had been able to consolidate their gains. Of 
the 59 Western House seats, only 15 -- eight Repub- 
lican, seven Democratic -- are listed inthe Doubtful 
colurnn, Democrats may well lose a Senate seat in 
Wyoming, but offset the loss with a pickup in 
Colorado, (Page 1768-75) 


Presidential Campaign 


A pastoral letter from three Puerto Rican bishops, 
forbidding Catholics to vote for a party which had 
supported legislation opposed by the Roman Catholic 
Church in Puerto Rico, was widely noted because of 
the religious issue in the American Presidential 
campaign...the Justice Department and a Senate Sub- 
committee began election literature probes.... Ad- 
ministration studies, supporting Kennedy’s campaign 
contention that U.S. prestige is waning, leaked out 
despite an Executive embargo.... President Eisen- 
hower planned todomore active campaigning, warned 
against pessimism in GOP ranks. (Page 1778-79) 


Campaign Spending 


Congressional Quarterly’s special survey of cam- 
paign contributions and campaign spending for the 
first eight months of 1960 shows a sharp decline in 
collections by the GOP compared with the same 
period in 1956. In 1956 the GOP took in $7.4 million 
through Aug. 31; this year, its total was only $4.8 
million. That was still almost three times as much 
as the Democrats collected, however. CQ’s survey, 
based on official reports required to be filed by the 
Corrupt Practices Act, lists contributions and spend- 
ing for all organizations. (Page 1776-78) 





Television Debates 


Congressional Quarterly this week carries 
the complete text of the fourth debate between 
Presidential candidates Kennedy and Nixon. The 
subject matter, by prearrangement, was limited 
to foreign policy. At week’s end negotiations 
were going on between agents of the two candi- 
dates over arrangements for a fifth debate. (Page 
1795-1801) 











Senate Biographies 


Congressional Quarterly this week carries the 
biographies of the 36 non-incumbents running for 
Senate seats in 1960, Their ranks include two women, 
four Members of the House of Representatives, three 
Governors, a history professor, a flying dentist, 
and many who have held or areholding local, federal 
or national office. Four incumbent Senators, in 
Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia, have 
no opponents. In five states, lowa, Montana, Oregon, 
Rhode Island and Wyoming, the incumbent is retiring 
and two new men are running for the seat. Two 
non-incumbents run in Missouri, because of the death 
of Sen. Thomas C, Hennings Jr. (Page 1780-93) 


Pressures on Con gress 


The Tax Foundation Inc. recently suggested that the 
Federal Government revise its system for providing 
benefits to the Nation’s war veterans. A 36-page 
study released by the Foundation Oct. 25 reviewed 
the development of veterans’ legislation, spotlighting 
the recent trend in veterans’ benefits that was ini- 
tiated with the World War Il and Korean ‘‘G.I, bills.’’ 
It suggested that the practice of paying pensions to 
able-bodied veterans would prove too heavy a burden 
for the taxpayer. Other items: merger terms agreed 
to by two large postal unions Oct. 19; tax reform 
proposed by AFL-CIO Oct. 23. (Page 1794) 
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